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THE SEA-FOG. 


Upon the cliff’s steep edge I stand ; 
The moaning sea I hear ; 

But gray mists hang o’er sea and land, 
The mists that sailors fear. 


The lichened rocks, the mosses red, 
With silver drops are sown ; 

Each crimson foxglove hangs its head 
Amid the old gray stone. 


The fearful rock within the bay, 
Where gallant ships go down, 

Shews but a faint white line of spray, 
A glimmering mass of brown. 


A broken boat, a spot of black, 
Is tossed on sullen waves, 

Their crests all dark with rifted wrack, 
The spoil of ocean caves. 


Now sails my love on sea to-day ; 
Heaven shield his boat from harm ! 
Heaven keep him from the dangerous bay, 
Till winds and waves be calm! 


Oh, would he sat beside our stove, 
Where mother turns her wheel ; 

I know too soon, for you, my love, 
What wives of sailors feel. 


Oh, that within the wood-fire’s glow, 
He told us tales of yore, 

Of perils over long ago, 
And ventures come to shore. 


His hand belike is on the helm ; 
The fog has hid the foam ; 

The surf that shall his boat o’erwhelm, 
He thinks the beach at home. 


He sees a lamp amid the dark, 
He thinks our pane alight ; 

And haply on some storm-bound bark, 
He founders in the night. 


Now God be with you ; He who gave 
Our constant love and troth ; 

Where’er your oar may dip the wave, 
You bear the hearts of both. 


Through storm and mist, God keep my love, 
That I may hear once more 
Your boat upon the shingled cove, 
Your step upon the shore. 
Chambers’ Journal. 


THE RUINED CHAPEL. 


UNROOFED, below the mountain stands 
The shrine within the pine-trees’ shade ; 
‘From memory, as from sight, the hands 
Have passed its crumbling walls that made. 
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There rose the tower ; o’er hill and glen, 
What time last rang its peal of bells, 
If hushed for aye by wrath of men, 
Or storm, or time, no record tells. 


The priest is gone ; now Solitude 
To lead the soul above is there ; 

The murm’ring Silence of the wood 
Now seems to make responsive prayer. 


The winds, pure acolytes unseen, 

Swing to and fro the dark pine’s head, 
And from the mighty censer green 

An incense aromatic shed. 


And there, in man’s forgetfulness, 
For ruin’s havoc to atone, 
With eglantine and ivied tress, 
Her graceful work has Nature strewn. 


Deserted shrine ! how many a heart 
Has been, as those in ages past, 

Beloved, revered, that, as thou art, 
From man’s esteem and love is cast — 


Yet still, as on thy form defaced 
The verdure’s cheering tints arise, 
In each there blooms, though wrecked, de- 
based, 
Some growth of good for men to prize. 
Chambers’ Journal. 


DORA WORDSWORTH. 


ONLY a sister’s part — yes, that was all, 

And yet her life was bright and full and free. 
She did not feel, “I give up all for him,” 
She only knew, “’Tis mine his friend to be.” 


So what she saw and felt the poet sang, — 

She did not seek the world should know her 
share ; 

Her one great hunger was for “ William’s” 
fame, 

To give his thoughts a voice her life-long 
prayer. 


And when with wife and child his days were 
crowned, 

She did not feel that she was left alone, 

Glad in their joy, she shared their every care, 

And only thought of baby as “ our own.” 


His “dear, dear sister,” that was all she ask’d, 

Her gentle ministry her only fame ; 

But — we read his page with grateful 
eart, 


Between the lines we’ll spell out Dora’s name. 


Spectator. CEcyY. 





KING VICTOR AMADEUS OF SAVOY AND SARDINIA. 


From The Quarterly Review. 
KING VICTOR AMADEUS OF SAVOY AND 

SARDINIA: THE VERDICT OF HISTORY 

REVERSED.* 

Tue domestic tragedies of royal and 
princely houses seem commonly en- 
dowed with an irresistible attraction 
forfthe historian. The summary exe- 
cution of Don Carlos by paternal de- 
cree, the condemnation and punishment 
of Queen Caroline Matilda and her 
paramour, the last fatal meeting of the 
Princess Sophia Dorothea with the 
doomed KGnigsmark, the appalling catas- 
trophe of the Kirk of Field, the “ many a 
foul and midnight murder ” traditionally 
associated with our own fortress-prison, 
—these have been one and all exhaust- 
ively discussed ; and no false delicacy, no 
misapplied tenderness for the reputation 
of the living or the dead, has been per- 
mitted to suppress or mystify the motives 
or the facts. It is, therefore, the more 
remarkable that incidents of the stran- 
gest, most startling, and suspicious char- 
acter should have taken place in one of 
the most ancient and illustrious of the 
sovereign houses of Europe, without 
provoking investigation or protest: that 
events like the abdication, imprisonment, 
and death of Victor Amadeus II., occur- 
ring within the short space of two years, 
(1730-1732), should have been tamely re- 
corded almost as things of course, with 
haply a passing comment on the fickle- 
ness of fortune: that the statesman, war- 
rior, and legislator who had baffled and 
humbled the Grand Monarque, won a 
kingdom, led armies to victory, framed 
codes and systems of finance that endure 
still, —who was the grandfather of one 
powerful monarch and the father-in-law 
of another,—that such a _ personage 
should be suddenly removed from the 
stage on which he had played so conspic- 
uous a part, like a Sultan deposed by a 
Grand Vizier, or a vot fainéant set aside 


* Memorie Aneddotiche sulla Corte di Sardegna 
del Conte di Blondel, Ministro di Francia a Torino 
sotto | Re Vittorio Amedeo II. e Carlo Emanuele 111. 
Edite da Vincenzo Promis. Torino: Stamperia Reale, 
1873. (Anecdotical Memoirs on the Court of Sardinia. 
By the Count de Blondel, Minister of France at Turin 
under King Victor Amadeus II. and Charles Emmanuel 
III. Edited by Vincenzo Promis. Turin: Royal 
Printing Press.) 
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by a mayor of the palace in the Middle 
Ages. But the interest and -importance 
of the historical episode to which we in- 
vite attention, will best appear from a 
brief outline of his career. 

Victor Amadeus, born May 1666, as- 
sumed the government of his hereditary 
duchy, reluctantly surrendered to him by 
the regent-mother, in September 1684. 
The position of his dominions on the 
French side of the Alps placed him en- 
tirely at the mercy of his powerful neigh- 
bour, and Louis le Grand treated him as 
a vassal not entitled to a will or even an 
opinion of his own. Sorely against the 
grain he obeyed a peremptory mandate to 
co-operate in the religious persecution 
which followed on the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. Putting himself at the 
head of an armed force, he made a clean 
sweep of all the Huguenots and Wal- 
denses within his territory ; but his luke- 
warmness in the cause was obvious, his 
secret communications with the Protes- 
tants got wind, and Louis took the deci- 
sive step of sending Marshal Catinat, at 
the head of a French army, to bring mat- 
ters toapoint. The proffered terms were 
nothing short of unconditional submis- 
sion. The castle of Verrue and the cit- 
adel of Turin were to be delivered up, 
and the whole Savoyard army was to be 
merged in the French. Driven to ex- 
tremities, the Duke at length resolved on 
a measure he had long meditated. He 
joined (June 1690) the famous League of 
Augsburg, thereby putting an end to the 
peaceful if humiliating relations which 
had bound Savoy to France for sixty 
years, and boldly challenging a prolonged 
contest, which, ominous and threatening 
at the commencement, left him the vic- 
torious monarch of an independent nation 
at the end. 

The announcement of the breach with 
France, which he made in person to his 
assembled nobles and justified in a mani- 
festo, was received with enthusiasm by his 
subjects of all classes ; and with the aid 
of volunteers the principal towns were 
supplied with sufficient garrisons, and an 
army more numerous than that of Ca- 
tinat was got together for the defence of 
the capital. But the allies on whom the 
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Duke mainly counted lost heart after the 
battle of Stafarda,and remained inactive 
whilst one after the other of his strong: 
places was taken and his country overrun. 
The first campaign of 1690 was disas- 
trous; and that of 1691 was rendered 
still more so by the explosion of a pow- 
der-magazine at Nice, which so weakened 
the defences that a capitulation became 
inevitable. This opened the mountain 
passages it commanded to the French, 
and after blowing up the fortifications of 
Aveillane, for which military reasons 
might have been alleged, Catinat wan- 
tonly set fire to the Duke’s favourite Villa 
at Rivoli; who, watching from the 
heights of Turin the progress of the 
flames, exclaimed, “ Ah, would to God 
that all my palaces were thus reduced to, 
cinders, and that the enemy would spare 
the cabins of my peasantry!” Like 
Turenne in the Palatinate and (we re-; 
gret to say) like Victor Amadeus when | 
his turn came, Catinat burnt and de- 
stroyed whatever fell in his way ; and on' 
one occasion some peasants, flying be-| 
fore him, threw themselves at the feet of | 
the Duke to implore his help. After 
emptying his purse amongst them with, 
the warmest expressions of sympathy, he | 


-raphers. 


KING VICTOR AMADEUS OF SAVOY AND SARDINIA: 


‘est daughter, that his ambassadors should 


be received on the same footing as those 
of kings at Versailles, and that France 
and Savoy should join in compelling the 
recognition of Italian neutrality by Aus- 
tria and Spain; in which case it was to 
be equally recognized by the Fregch. 
As this grand object was eventually 


effected, his reputation and consideration 


on the south of the Alps were materially 


‘enhanced, although it was literally true 


(as stated by Voltaire) that he was gen- 
eralissimo for the Emperor and general- 
issimo for Louis*’Quatorze within the 
month. His defection proved catching, 


and led to consequences which, without 


reference to the motives or precise qual- 
ity of his acts, have been set down as 
redounding to his credit by his biog- 
Each of the allies hastened to 
Open a separate negotiation: all the prin- 
cipal belligerents were parties to the 
Treaty (or Treaties) of Ryswick in 1697; 
and after the Treaty of Carlowitz in Jan- 
uary 1699, it was recorded as an extraor- 
dinary phenomenon for that age —it 
would be no less extraordinary in ours — 
that the whole of the civilized world was 
actually at peace for nearly two years.* 
This halcyon period was abruptly ter- 


tore off the collar of the Order round his’ minated by the war of the Spanish Suc- 
neck, broke it into pieces, and flung them cession in 1701, and Italy again became 
the bits. Traits of this kind abound. | the battle-field, in open defiance of the 
His brilliant courage enhanced the ste | boasted recognition of neutrality. Victor 
lar fondness and admiration ; and he was | Amadeus, with the Savoy contingent, 
hardly guilty of exaggeration, when he ‘formed part of the army (French and Span- 
told M. de Chamery, a secret French. ish) which was defeated by the Imperi- 
agent, who warned him in 1692 that, if alists at Chiari, where he had a horse 
the war went on much longer he would | | killed under him whilst covering the re- 
be entirely denuded of troops: “ Mon- treat, and is allowed on all hands to have 
sieur, je frapperai du pied le sol de mon displayed the most chivalrous bravery 
pays, et il en sortira des soldats.” | and given signal proofs of his good faith. 

Although he was beaten again by Ca-| But this merely excited the jealousy of 
tinat at Marsaglia, and underwent a va-| Villeroy, who had superseded Catinat, 
riety of reverses, he inspired so much/and fought the battle contrary to the 
respect in his opponents, that it was best military opinions, including the 
deemed of the highest importance to de-' Duke’s. “This Marshal,” says Voltaire, 
tach him from the League, and such | “ entered Italy to give orders to Marshal 


tempting offers were made to him, that, | 
in August 1696, he signed a separate | 
treaty with France, stipulating that all 
the territory taken from him should be 
restored, that the Duke of Burgundy 
(grandson of Louis) should marry his eld- 


* “Tl fut glorieux pour un duc de Savoie d’étre la 
cause premiére de cette pacification générale. Son 
cabinet acquit un trés-grand crédit, et sa personne une 
trés-haute considération.”” — Mémoires Historiques sur 
ta Maison Royale de Savoie, &c. &c. Par M. Mar- 
quis Costa de Beauregard, Quartier-maitre-général de 
.? Armée. Turin, 1816. Vol. iii. p. 55. 





THE VERDICT OF HISTORY REVERSED. 


de Catinat and umbrage to the Duke of 
Savoy. He made no secret of his ab- 
solute conviction that a favourite of Louis 
XIV., at the head of a powerful army, 
was far above a prince: he called him 
nothing but Monsieur de Savoie; he 
treated him as a general in the pay of 
France, and not as a sovereign, master 
of the barriers that Nature has placed 
between France and Italy.” The effects 
of French arrogance were aggravated by 
the absurdity of Spanish etiquette. In 
pursuance of the policy to which French 
statesmen of the old school are still 
firmly wedded, of having weak states on 
their frontier, Louis had made up his 
mind to prevent, at any price, the ag- 
grandizement of Savoy; but as a cheap 
mode of conciliating the Duke at a criti- 
cal moment, the young King of Spain 
had been married to his second daughter. 
Within a few months of this event, the 
father-in-law and son-in-law met, by ap- 
pointment, a short way from Alexandria 
— Philip in a chariot or caléche, and Vic- 
tor Amadeus on horseback. The obvi- 
ous course was for Victor to dismount 
and take the vacant seat in the chariot; 
but here the Marquis de Lonville, the 
grand master of ceremonies, interposed, 
declaring that this seat was exclusively 
reserved for kings. He similarly de- 
cided that the Duke could not be allowed 
an arm-chair in the apartment of the 
King ; and Victor, wounded to the quick, 
soon afterwards left Alexandria in a pet. 

At the battle of Luzara, in the ensuing 
campaign, the conduct of the Piedmont- 
ese troops was highly commended by 
King Philip, who presented a gold-hilted 
sword and a Spanish horse to their com- 
mander, the Comte des Hayes ; but the 
absence of the Duke from his usual post 
at their head was the subject of invidious 
comment, and it speedily became known 
that a German envoy had been in fre- 
quent communication with his ministers. 
Louis acted with characteristic haughti- 
ness and promptitude. After sending 
orders for the disarmament of the Pied- 
montese troops and the seizure of the 
Duke's person, he wrote to him: 


Monsieur, — Since religion, honour, and 
your own signature are of no account between 
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us, I send my cousin, the Duc de Vendéme, to 
explain my will to you. He will give you 
twenty-four hours to decide. 


Victor Amadeus replied in the same 
number of lines: 


SirE,— Threats do not frighten me: I 
shall take the measures that may suit me best 
relative to the unworthy proceedings that have 
been adopted towards my troops. I have 
nothing further to explain, and I decline listen- 
ing to any proposition whatever. 


His people were as sensible of the 
slight put upon him as he could be. The 
gallant little nation seconded him with 
such spirit and goodwill, that in an in- 
credibly short space of time he was in 
a condition to make the haughty despot 
feel the weight a Duke of Savoy could 
throw into either scale when European 
supremacy was wavering in the balance. 
The President Henault, writing from the 
French point of view, distinctly states 
that his defection was the principal cause 
of all the misfortunes of the war. The 
art of changing sides, the policy of ter- 
giversation, was certainly carried to per- 
fection by this Prince ; but it is far from 
clear that on this particular occasion he 
stood in need of the rather compromising 
apology made for him by Voltalre: “ If 
the Duke of Savoy was slow to consult 
the law of nature, or the law of nations, 
this is a question of morality, which has 
little to do with the conduct of sover- 
eigns.” The date of the Act of Confed- 
eration between him and the Emperor, 
January 5, 1703, proves that they had 
come to no definite arrangement for more 
than three months after the forcible 
disarmament of the Piedmontese troops 
by the French. 

The ensuing campaigns of 1703, 1704, 
1705, were an almost unbroken series of 
disasters for the Duke. There was a 
time when his situation closely resem-, 
bled that of Frederick the Great in 1757; 
when Macaulay describes him as riding 
about with pills of corrosive sublimate in 
one pocket and a quire of bad verses in 
another: z.¢., with the exception of the 
verses, for Victor Amadeus was never 
guilty of rhyme. But he resembled 
Frederick in intrepidity, in constancy of 
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purpose, and in the capacity for bearing 
up against the strongest tide of bad for- 
tune till it turned. In May 1705 he was 
fairly driven to bay in his capital, which 
was invested with an overwhelming force 
by the French. Its fall was confidently 
anticipated, and Louis gave out that he 
would be present in person to witness 
the crowning humiliation of the most 
hated and formidable although (in respect 
of dominion) most insignificant of his 
foes. The eyes of all Europe were fixed 
upon the siege as on a duel of life and 
death between two redoubtable combat- 
ants; for if the immediate issue looked 
less threatening for one, the result proved 
that it was equally a turning-point for 
both.* It commenced like an affair of 
honour in the days of chivalry. Before 
opening fire on the town, a French officer 
came with a flag of truce to offer pass- 
ports for the Sardinian Princesses, if 
they wished to withdraw to a place of 
safety, and to request on the part of M. 
de la Feuillade, the French Commander- 
in-chief, that the Duke would be pleased 
to specify the locality he had selected for 
his own head-quarters, a special order 
having been given by the King that it 
should be spared. The Duke replied, 
that, till the siege was raised, his quarters 
would be everywhere where his presence 
might be useful, and that, as for pass- 
ports, he most humbly thanked his 
Majesty for this most courteous proceed- 
ing, but as he remained master of one of 
the gates of the city, the Princesses could 
leave it whenever they thought fit. 

The fortifications, including the out- 
works, covered too large an extent of 
ground to admit of complete investment, 
and hardly a day passed without a sally 
by the Duke at the head of a chosen 
body of infantry and dragoons, to cover 
convoys, or distract the attention and 
intercept the communications of the 
besiegers. Hoping to bring the war toa 
rapid conclusion by a coup de main, the 
French general suspended the opera- 
tions of the siege to give chase, and on 
one occasion Victor was overtaken and 
surrounded by a superior force. The 
Prince Emmanuel de Soissons, his cous- 
in, and the Count de Saint-Géorges, the 
captain of his guards, were wounded at 
his side ; and he himself was unhorsed 
and thrown down under the horses’ feet. 
But he managed to extricate himself, 


* “Turin rendu, dit un écrivain politique de nos 
jours, le Piédmont est fini. Louis XIV. pour l’avoir 
manqué perdit avec lui I’ Italie.” — Beauregard, vol. 
iii. p. 405, note. 





KING VICTOR AMADEUS OF SAVOY AND SARDINIA: 


and re-entered Turin the same day on . 
which M. de la Feuillade returned to his 
lines after a bootless pursuit of three 
weeks. 

The enthusiasm of the inhabitants 
rose in proportion to the call made upon 
them. It extended to both sexes and all 
ages; and many a prototype for the 
Maid of Saragossa might have been 
found amongst the damsels of Turin. 
Women to the number of three hundred 
(writes an eye-witness) were seen carry- 
ing earth-bags on their shoulders for the 
repair of the breaches on the most ex- 
posed part of the defences, unmoved, or 
at least unappalled, by the sight of the 
bleeding bodies of their companions who 
were struck down; whilst children of 
tender years, employed in carrying mes- 
sages or provisions under fire, met dan- 
ger witha laugh. One act of heroism, 
inspired by this exalted spirit of loyalty 
and patriotism, has never been surpassed 
in any age, ancient or modern. Pietro 
Micca, a private of artillery, with another 
(name unknown), had charge of a mine 
under a gallery which led direct into the 
heart of the citadel. The enemy, by a 
night surprise, had reached the gallery 
door facing the counterscarp, and were 
thundering at it with their axes before 
the alarm was given. There was no time 
to lay a train, and Pietro, seizing his 
comrade by the arm, told him to get 
away as fast as he could; then, after the 
pause of a few seconds, he applied a 
match to the mine, which exploded, 
blowing himself with three companies 
of French grenadiers into the air.* 

A general assault was repulsed with 
great slaughter ; but provisions began to 
fail, and the issue of the siege was still 
doubtful, when Prince Eugene, at the 
head of the relieving army of Imperial- 
ists, forty thousand strong, arrived under 
the walls, and had an. interview with the 
Duke, at which it was agreed to turn the 
lines of the besiegers and give battle. 
In the French council of war, a party 
headed by the Duke of Orleans was for 
anticipating this movement by an attack. 
“If the battle is gained,” they urged, 
“the place will fall of itself. If the bat- 
tle is lost, there will be no alternative 
but to draw off.” Marsin, the military 
govenor or dry-nurse of the Prince, over- 
ruled this opinion, and it was decided to 
await the enemy in the lines, which, 


* “ Storia del Regno di Vittorio Amedeo II., scritta 
da Domenico Carutti’’ Torino, 1856. _P. 268. It is 
added, to enhance the self-sacrificing character of the 
act, that he was a husband and a father. 
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being fifteen miles in extent, necessarily 
abounded in weak points. The allied 
infantry broke through after being twice 
driven back in disorder: the Piedmont- 
ese cavalry following under the Duke put 
the French cavalry to flight ; and the garri- 
son opportunely sallying forth, turned 
the defeat intoarout. Never was vic- 
tory more complete. That same even- 
ing the two Princes made their trium- 
phant entry into Turin to the sound of 
bells ringing and cannon firing, and amid 
the acclamations of a people drunk with 
joy. The battle of Turin delivered Italy, 
as the battle of Blenheim had delivered 
Germany, from the French. The Duke, 
besides recovering all he had lost, was 
strong enough to carry the war into the 
enemy’s — by invading Province 
and Dauphiné ; but the reception he en- 
countered was such as to elicit the re- 
mark that, easy as it might be to enter 
France, it was not so easy to get out of 
it. 

His position at the conclusion of the 
war was such as must have exceeded 
his most sanguine expectations when he 
engaged in it. Under the treaties of 
Utrecht and Radstadt (1713-1714), be- 
sides a liberal increase of boundary for 
his Alpine provinces, be acquired Sicily 
with the title of King and a formal recog- 
nition of the right of succession to the 
Spanish throne after the Bourbons, as de- 
vised to him by the will of Charles II. of 
Spain. Sicily was wrested from him 
within four years, but by the treaty of 
London, 1718, he was indemnified by be- 
ing made King of Sardinia, a title which 
his successors maintained without dise 
pute till it was merged in the prouder 
title of King of Italy. 

He was now at leisure to indulge his 
genius for administration, and he is al- 
lowed on all hands to have introduced 
the most beneficial reforms in every de- 
partment of the State, civil and military. 
By dint of good management, he more 
than doubled his revenue without un- 
duly reducing his establishments or op- 
pressing his subjects. “Savoy and 
Piedmont in his time,” states an unim- 
peachable authority, “presented the 
spectacle of a monarchy as well regulated 
as a republic could have been. They 
formed, so to speak, a State, ¢i7é au cor- 
deau. Everything was provided for: 
the great monarchies, to repair the effects 
of the indolence which their greatness 
entails on them, might learn useful Jes- 
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ces, in these.”* It is further recorded 
to the honour of Victor Amadeus, and in 
evidence of his force of character, that 
he was the first Christian Prince who de- 
prived the Jesuits of the control of his 
conscience and the guidance of public 
education in his States. His distrust of 
them (he told M. Blondel) arose from a 
death-bed communication made to him 
by his own confessor, a Jesuit: “ Deep- 
ly sensible of your many favours, I can 
only show my gratitude by a final piece 
of advice, but of such importance that 
perhaps it may suffice to discharge my 
debt. ever have a Fesuit for con- 
Jessor. Do not ask me the grounds of 
this advice. I should not be at liberty 
to tell them to you.” 

Economical reformers are rarely pop- 
ular, and he had alienated the nobles by 
the resumption of grants and the sale of 
titles. But this sagacious and enlight- 
ened monarch was at the height of his 
influence and prosperity at home and 
abroad, when he suddenly announced an 
intention of abdicating in favour of his 
youngest and only surviving son. Inge- 
nuity was taxed,to account for this pro- 
ceeding. One theory was that he had 
entered into contradictory engagements 
with the Imperialists and the French in 
contemplation of a threatened renewal of 
the war. Another, that being denied ab- 
solution so long as a marriage recently 
contracted with his mistress was kept 
secret, and fearing to declare it as a king, 
he reduced himself to the condition of a 
subject to comply with the joint requisi- 
tion of the lady and the priests. Nei- 
ther of these solutions will hold water ; 
and the probabilities are that, having re- 
cently suffered from domestic affliction 
and severe illness, he abdicated because 
he was oppressed by the cares and re- 
sponsibilities and sick of the gilded 
trappings of a throne. 

On the 3rd September, 1730, he caused 
to be convoked at the Chateau of Rivoli 
the knights of the Order of the Annuncia- 
do, the ministers, the presidents of the su- 
preme courts, and all the grandees, with- 
out communicating the object of the 
meeting to any one, except the Prince of 
Piémont and the Marquis del Borgo. 
The assembly being formed, the King im- 
posed silence, and the Marquis del Borgo 


* Le Comte d’Argenson, “Intéréts de la France 
avec ses Voisins.”’ 

t Both these motives are suggested by Count Litta 
in his ** Famiglie Celebri Italiane ;” in which an entire 


sons, applicable to each of their provin- j volume is devoted to the House of Savoy. 
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read aloud the Act by which his Majesty 
renounced the throne and transferred 
the sovereign authority to Charles Em- 
manuel. This document was conceived 
in the same terms as the act of abdica- 
tion of Charles V. It alieged the same 
motives — advancing age, illness, and the 
desire to place an interval between the 
anxieties of the throne and death. But 
the circumstances were as widely dif- 
ferent as the results. Victor Amadeus 
acted from impulse: Charles V. from 
long self-examination and reflection. We 
learn from Sir William Stirling Maxwell 
that “although it is not possible to de- 
termine the precise time when the Em- 
peror formed his celebrated resolution, 
it is certain that this resolution was 
formed many years before it was carried 
into effect. With his Empress Isabella, 
who died in 1538, he had agreed that as 
soon as State affairs and the ages of their 
children shou!d permit, they were to retire 
for the remainder of their lives — he into 
a convent of friars, and she into a nun- 
nery. In 1542 he confided his design to 


the Duke of Gandia; and in 1546 it had 
been whispered and was mentioned by 
Bernardo Navagiero, the sharp-eared en- 
voy of Venice, in a report to the Doge.” 
The same well-informed writer almost 
contemptuously refutes the oft-repeated 


assertion that the Emperor’s life at Yuste 
was a long repentance for his resignation 
of power, and that Philip was constantly 
tormented in England and in Flanders by 
the fear that his father might one day re- 
turn to the throne. The son, he main- 
tains, seems to have been as free from 
jealousy as the father was free from re- 
pentance. “In truth, Philip’s filial affec- 
tion and reverence shine like a grain of 
fine gold in the base metal of his charac- 
ter; his father was the one wise and 
strong man who crossed his path, whom 
he never suspected, undervalued, or used 
ill. But the repose of Charles cannot 
have been troubled with regrets for his 
resigned power, seeing that, in truth, he 
never resigned it at all, but wielded it at 
Yuste as firmly as he had wielded it at 
Augsburg or Toledo.” * 

It is difficult to conceive a more marked 
contrast than was presented by the 
situation and position of the royal per- 
formers in what was meant to be the cor- 
responding drama at Turin. The son had 
been brought up in slavish awe of the 
father, and the father till within a short 


* “The Cloister Life of the Emperor Charles the 
Fifth.” A valuable and interesting contribution to 
history, made eminently attractive by the style. 
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time of the resignation made no secret of 
the low estimate he had formed of the 
capacity of the son. As if distrustful of 
himself, the a started for his chosen 
place of retreat, Chambéry, the day after 
the ceremony, at seven in the morning, 
In the farewell interview, Charles Em- 
manuel having reiterated the wish that the 
abdication should not be deemed abso- 
lute, received for answer: “ My son, the 
supreme authority will not endure shar- 
ing. I might disapprove what you might 
do, and this would do harm. It is better 
not to think any more of it.” Yet he 
stipulated that a weekly bulletin or report 
should be sent to him of the progress 
and conduct of affairs, and the cessation 
of this report first provoked the language 
and demeanour which were construed 
into proofs of a conspiracy to resume 
possession of the throne by force. 

A year and three weeks after the abdi- 

cation (September 26, 1731) a council was 
held under the presidency of King Charles 
Emmanuel, which was attended by three 
of the great nobles, the generalissimo of 
the forces, and the Archbishop of Turin in 
addition to the ordinary members, and it 
was unanimously resolved, on the motioa 
of the Marquis d’Ormea, the Prime Min- 
ister, that Victor Amadeus should be 
placed under arrest. The young King 
melted into tears, and was unable to sign 
the order without the aid of the Marquis, 
who guided his hand or (as others say) 
forced him to trace the letters of his 
name by the same rude means which 
Ruthven employed with Queen Mary at 
Lochleven. The order once obtained, 
D’Ormea lost not an hour in acting on it, 
and took in person the direction of the 
troops, by whom it was executed in 
the harshest, most humiliating, and 
most insulting manner. This illustrious 
Prince, then in his sixty-sixth year and 
suffering from a recent attack of apo- 
plexy, was pulled out of bed in the dead 
of night, thrust half-dressed into a car- 
riage, and hurried off to a place of con- 
finement ; where, exemplifying the famil- 
iar maxim touching the brief interval be- 
tween the prisons and the graves of 
princes, he died on the 31st October, 
1732. 
The amount of sensation excited by 
these events, with the general manner of 
regarding them, may be collected from 
Voltaire : 

Four sovereigns in this age renounced the 
crown: Christine, Casimir, Philip V., and 
Victor Amadeus. Philip V. only resumed the 
government against his will: Casimir never 
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thought of it: Christine was “empted to it for 
some time through an affront she received at 
Rome; Amadeus alone wished to reascend by 
orce the throne that his restlessness had in- 
duced him to abandon. The result of this 
attempt is well known. His son, Charles 
Emmanuel, would have acquired a glory above 
crowns, in remitting to his father what he held 
from him, if his father alone had demanded it, 
and if the conjuncture of the times had per- 
mitted it ; but it was, it was said, an ambitious 
mistress who wished to reign, and the whole 
Council was forced to prevent the fatal conse- 
quences, and to have him who had been their 
sovereign put under arrest. He died in prison 
in 1732. It is utterly false that the Court of 
France meditated sending 20,000 men to de- 
fend the father against the son, as was stated 
in the memoirs of that time. Neither the 
abdication of this king, nor his attempt to re- 
sume the sceptre, nor his prison, nor his 
death, caused the slightest movement amongst 
the neighbouring nations.* 


Muratori, after mentioning the fears 
entertained that King Victor would be 
guilty of some fresh extravagance, pro- 
ceeds : 


Thus the King, his son, saw exposed to 
injury and degradation not only his royal 
dignity, but his own honour and the good of 
the State ; and, after vainly trying every ex- 
pedient to calm the mind of his father, and 
bring him back to a more becoming tone of 
thought, called together the wisest of his 


councillors, civil and military, and, after lay- 
ing before them the state of things, with a 
protest of his readiness to make any personal 
sacrifice consistent with his public duty, de- 
manded their advice. Giving every considera- 
tion its weight, they were of one mind in be- 
lieving that a remedial measure was necessary, 
and it was unanimously resolved that the per- 
son of Victor Amadeus should be secured. 
Accordingly, on the night of the 28th Septem- 
ber, the castle of Moncalieri was surrounded 
by various bodies of troops, and Amadeus 
was suddenly required to enter a carriage pre- 
pared for him. He thought fit to yield, and 
he was conducted to the vast and delightful 
palace of Rivoli.t 


All succeeding historians and biogra- 
phers concur in assuming that the father 
did conspire to resume the throne by 
force; that the son was actuated by an 
imperious sense of duty to prevent a still 
greater scandal or a civil war, and that 
the Premier was amply justified in look- 
ing solely to the safety of his master, the 
welfare of the State, and the dignity of 
the Crown. The utmost the most recent 
and professedly best informed historian 
will admit is that the treatment of the 


* “Précis du Siécle de Louis XV.,”’ chap. iii. 
t “ Annali d’ Italia,’ 8vo. edition, vol. xvi. p. 231. 
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aged and invalid ex-sovereign was un- 
necessarily harsh.* 

How the whole affair was treated by 
diplomatists may be learnt from the lan- 
guage of a Venetian ambassador at 
Turin, who reports in substance that, 
whatever may have been the reasons that 
induced King Charles to resort to such 
extreme measures, “the details of this 
tragical event are too voluminous to find 
place in a simple ambassadorial report, 
and the affair is so delicate that it is bet- 
ter to be silent about it altogether until 
it can be thoroughly discussed without 
restraint.” ¢ Silence, or rather a studied 
mysterious reticence, was accordingly 
observed on all sides to the complete 
falsification of history-until the appear- 
ance in 1873 of the “ Memorie Aneddo- 
tiche ”¢ of the Comte de Blondel, who 
was French Minister at Turin during the 
whole of the transactions in dispute: 
knew everybody mixed up with them: 
was in constant communication with both 
kings, ex- and actual, before and after 
the abdication; supports his printed 
statements by documentary evidence, and 
maintains without equivocation or reserve 
that Victor Amadeus was the victim of a 
plot: that Charles Emmanuel was guilty 
of the most inexcusable weakness at the 
best, and that the sole apology that can 
be made for him is that he was the tool 
of an unscrupulous minister, who sought 
to remove a bar to his own grasping am- 
bition or to consolidate his ill-gotten 
power. 

The editor, librarian to the King of 
Italy, states that the manuscript copy 
from which he prints passed some years 
since from the library of Count Prospero 
Balbo to the royal library. The book is 


* “*T? arresto di Vittorio Amedeo IT. fu necesita di 
Stato: la sua detenzione, le molestie, le cautele, i modi 
furono opera iniqua.”’ ‘Storia del Regno di Vittorio 
Amedeo II. scritta da Domenico Carutti.”” Torino, 
1856, p. 513. M. Carutti was during many years 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and must be sup- 
posed to have had free access to official documents ; on 
which, however, as will presently appear, very little 
reliance is to be placed. 

t **Relazione di Marco Foscarini, Cavaliere e Pro- 
curatore Veneto, Ambassadore Straordinario Ritornato 
dalla Corte di Torino, data li 2 Marzo, 1743.” This 
curious Relation has never been printed. The manu- 
script to which we refer is in the possession of the Mar- 
quis d’ Azeglio, during many years the able and popular 
representative of the Sardinian (now Italian) Sacuee 
ment at the British Court. e are likewise indebted 
to him for our copy of M. de Blondel’s “* Anecdotical 
Memoirs.” 

t The editor, in his prefatory Notice or Advertise- 
ment, speaks of these Memoirs as “ sinore inedite e da 
pochi scrittori conosciute.””’ They were evidentl 
known (at least part of them) to M. de Beauregard, 
and apparently to M. Carutti; but their real interest 
and importance seem to have struck no one till they 
appeared in print. 
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already out of print, only a limited num- 
ber of copies having been issued ; and 
there is no publisher’s name on the title- 
page. . We shall, therefore, be more co- 
pious in our extracts than when dealing 
with an easily accessible publication. 

The value of M. de Blondel’s reminis- 
cences does not consist merely in the 
rectification of the facts. His portraits 
and sketches of character are eminently 
useful in enabling us to appreciate mo- 
tives and weigh probabilities. For ex- 
ample, the manner in which the Marquis 
minister is brought upon the stage, with 
the account of his origin and rise, go far 
‘to explain his subsequent conduct. It 
was as aclerk in the Department of Fi- 
nance, named Ferrero, that this man first 
attracted the attention of Victor Ama- 
deus. Having occasion to transact busi- 
ness with him during the illness of the 
Finance Minister, the King found him so 
quick-witted, so full of resources and ex- 
pedients, that the notion occurred of 
sending him to Rome to settle the pend- 
ing differences with the Pope, which had 
come to such a pitch that the benefices in 
Piedmont had not been filled for thirty 
years, and there was only one bishop left 
in the dominions of his Sardinian Ma- 
jesty. Acting with his wonted prompti- 
tude, he named Ferrerq Marquis d’Or- 
mea, General of Finance, and Roman 
Ambassador, in rapid succession or at 
once; and the improvised diplomatist 
started for the Holy See, provided with a 
present of six massive silver candle- 
sticks and a richly-worked cross, valued 
at 100,000 crowns, to conciliate the Pope, 
and carte blanche in the way of letters of 
credit to secure the Cardinal Coscia, who 
governed the successor of St. Peter and 
was notoriously open to a bribe. 

The Marquis is described as tall, good- 
looking, ready and eloquent in speech, 
and very insinuating by an air of frank- 
ness which he affected and did not pos- 
sess. After assailing the position on one 
weak side, he made adroit and indirect 
advances in an opposite direction. Hav- 
ing ascertained that his Holiness com- 
monly attended mass at five in the morn- 
ing in St. Peter’s, the ambassador made 
a point of being found there on his knees 
at half-past four, as in ecstacy, holding a 
chaplet with beads as big as pigeon’s 
eggs, to attract attention. This gave oc- 
casion for his ally, the Cardinal, to en- 
large upon the austerity, probity, regu- 
larity, and piety of the Sardinian min- 
ister, who was cut to the heart to think of 
the ecclesiastical condition of his country 
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and the growing irreligion of his country. 
men. D’Ormea did not think it neces- 
sary to keep his royal master accuratel 
informed of the precise means by which 
he proposed to attain the desired end; 
and instead of accepting the co-operation 
of the French ambassador, the Cardinal 
de Polignac, an ecclesiastic in high es- 
teem, he managed to persuade the Kin 
that it was not offered in good faith oad 
was more likely to impede than acceler- 
ate a settlement. When all was ripe, 
Coscia formed (or packed) a congregation 
of the least scrupulous cardinals, in 
which a Concordat was prepared, gloss- 
ing over the more delicate matters so as 
to throw dust in the eyes of the cardinals 
who might be expected to oppose it in 
the Consistory. 

The Consistory was fixed for a time 
when these cardinals could not attend, 
for reasons of health or country residence ; 
and the Concordat was passed, compris- 
ing many privileges that are commonly 
not granted by the Court of Rome till 
after the solicitations of years and con- 
siderations of merit and good service to 
the Holy See. Then came the crowning 
feat of trickery and audacity. When the 
Concordat had been duly considered by 
the Pope and the time arrived for affixing 
the papal seal and signature, Coscia sur- 
reptitiously withdrew it and substituted 
another, in which all the pretensions and 
desires of the King of Sardinia were rec- 
ognized and gratified, got it regularly ex- 
ecuted, and handed it over to the Marquis, 
who hurried with it to his master and 
was forthwith rewarded by the ap- 
pointment of First Minister. It is in 
this iniquitous and simoniacal fashion 
(says M. de Blondel) that the King of 
Sardinia extorted, by the roguery of his 
representative. the Concordat for the ec- 
clesiastical administration of his States. 

Victor Amadeus was unfortunate in 
his domestic relations. One of his 
daughters, the Dauphiness, died in 1713; 
the other, the Queen of Spain, in 1714; 
and his eldest son, the Prince of Piémont, 
a young man of extraordinary promise, 
the Marcellus of Savoy, in 1715. His 
death was a terrible blow to the father, 
who gave way to such extravagance of 
grief, that fears were entertained for his 
reason. After wandering up and down 
his stables with an air of distraction, he 
ran his sword through the body of a 
favourite horse. Gradually he calmed 
down, and by a strong effort threw all 
his hopes on his remaining son, Charles 
Emmanuel, aged 14, whom he had hitherto 
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treated with the most marked neglect 
and dislike, because (according to de 
Blondel) he was very ugly, of dwarfish 
stature, hump-backed, afflicted with a 
goitre, and of so weakly a constitution as 
to threaten a failure of successors to 
the dynasty. He stood in such awe of 
his father that he hardly ever answered 
him except by monosyllables. There is 
a court anecdote handed down by tra- 
dition, that when the prince, whose head 
hardly rose above the dinner-table, was 
asked by the father what he would have 
to eat: “Cosa veus-tu, Carlin?” he 
again and again in his terror stammered 
out “ Buje” (boiled beef, or doucl/i, still 
astanding dish at Piedmontese tables), 
which commonly provoked the reply: 
“ Tt as gid avune, coyon”’ (Thou hast had 
some already, blockhead). However, the 
King saw no help for it but to make the 
best of a bad matter, and resolutely set 
about forming the mind and improving 
the body of “ Carlin,” with a view to his 
now inevitable succession to the throne. 
To give a practical turn to his education, 
he was sent to study fortification in for- 
tified places with engineer officers, and 
made to pass regiment after regiment in 
review, noting down the most minute de- 
tails of the arms and equipments of each 
branch of the service, with their cost. 
Then came tours of inspection to civil 
and commercial establishments, especial- 
ly the silk and woollen manufactories ; 
after each of which he had to undergo a 
searching examination, to test his dil- 
igence and capacity. 

He was married, in 1722, to a Prin- 
cess of Neubourg, a woman of sense and 
spirit, who would have emancipated him 
from the paternal thrall and placed things 
on a more becoming and improving foot- 
ing, had she lived. But she died in 
child-birth the year following, after be- 
ing delivered of a son still-born ; and he 
was remarried in 1724 to a Princess of 
Hesse, who, with many personal attrac- 
tions, was unluckily not endowed with 
sufficient strength of character to en- 
counter the stern volition of the father, 
or inspire a sense of personal dignity and 
independence in the son. Under pre- 
tence that the uxorious habits of the 
Prince, after his second marriage, led to 
idleness and frivolity, he was restricted 
in connubial intercourse, being only per- 
mitted to pass one day a week with his 
wife. M.de Blondel was present when 
the King, after censuring the similar 
habits of the young King of France, 
Louis XV., turned to the Prince and 
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said: “Crest également pour toi, Carlin, 
ce gue je dis sur mon petit-fils.” The 
Prince, with the most respectful air, re- 
plied that at twenty-seven a man must 
surely know how to conduct himself with 
his wife: “ Voila comme vous étes, 
jeune présomptueux. Vous nétes gu’un 
Sot, gui ne savez ni Vous Conduire ni Vous 
modérer.” 

It was not until 1727 that, beginning to 
feel the advance of age, the King deter- 
mined to initiate the Prince in the per- 
sonal arts of government, which, as prac- 
tised by his Majesty, it was no easy 
matter to teach. He ine no council, and 
his method was to work separately with 
each minister on the affairs of the deat 
ment, and to give orders and decisions 
according to justice, or (as not unfre- 
quently happened) according to expedi- 
ency. Moreover his system was never to 


; bring his ministers into conference to- 


gether, but to foster a sufficient degree of 
misunderstanding between them to put 
each upon his guard and facilitate the 
discovery of any misfeasance, error, or de- 
ceit. ‘In my familiar conversations with 
him,” says M. de Blondel, “he has re- 
peatedly told me that, if I did not want to 
ruin myself, I should always keep up a 
misunderstanding between my steward 
and my cook, as he did between his min- 
isters ; which he had found answer capi- 
tally since the commencement of his 
reign.” 

Coming next to the second wife of the 
King, who plays a most important part 
whether she was the main mover in the 
approaching catastrophe or not, we learn 
that she was born Comtesse de Cumiana, 
of an illustrious house, and endowed with 
great personal attractions. Her first hus- 
band was the Comte de St. Sebastian, 
whose name she bore (having been some 
years a widow) till she was made Mar- 
quise de Spigno. M. de Blondel denies 
the current story that she had been the 
King’s mistress, and states that the pro- 
posal of marriage was elicited by her in- 
dignantly drawing back on his familiarly 
placing his hand on her shoulder, telling 
him that she would never use the private 
staircase again. She was Mistress of the 
Robes to the Princess, and in attendance 
when this incident occurred. The King 
satisfied her at once by declaring that he 
regarded her as his future wife; citing 
the example of Louis XIV. and Madame 
de Maintenon, to show that a private mar- 
riage with a Sovereign might place the 
honour of a subject beyond reproach. 

' His love of mystery was betrayed in 


” 
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the whole management of this affair. A 
dispensation was obtained through the 
Marquis d’Ormea, then at Rome, for a 
Knight Commander of the Order of St. 
Maurice, a widower, to marry a widow, 
which is contrary to the rules of that 
order. On the 12th of August, 1730, his 
affianced bride being in waiting, he sent 
the Princess a permission to dine with 
her husband, whilst the Marquise on her 
-part, prayed for leave of absence on the 
plea of a headache, and hurried to the 
King’s cabinet, where the marriage took 
place in the presence of two witnesses. 
They then separated, and the lady re- 
turned to prepare her apartments for the 
reception of her spouse. After ordering 
a chicken for supper, and giving direc- 
tions to be not at home to any one but 
one female friend (the Comtesse de Pas- 
seran, from whom M. de Blondel had the 
details), she told her maid to open a 
coffer containing sheets of the finest Hol- 
land, and pillows adorned with rose-col- 
oured ribbons, which she professed to 
have procured for a niece. Then, re- 
marking that her niece was of the same 
height and her bed of the same size, she 
said they might as well see how the 
sheets and pillows looked, and had her 
own bed made with them accordingly ; 
into which she got, after supping on the 
chicken, and putting on a cap trimmed 
with lace. Her maid thought her mad, 
until informed of the grand secret, and 
was not perfectly reassured until the 
arrival of the King, about ten, attended 
by a single valet. 

Early next morning, the bridegroom, to 
avert suspicion, left for his hunting seat, 
and the bride continued to discharge her 
duties about the Princess until the day 
before the abdication, when the King 
nominated the Comtesse Salasque in her 
stead. She then heard, for the first time, 
that she was to be disappointed in her 
cherished expectation of a throne, al- 
though the King had spent his whole 
time since the marriage in preparing for 
the abdication, and, so to speak, setting 
his house in order. In this interval he 
named the Baron de Rhébinder First 
Marshal and Generalissimo of all his 
troops, and drew up a recommendation to 
his son to give all his confidence to the 
Marquis of St. Thomas, who could boast 
forty years of integity, fidelity, and dis- 
cretion, but for action and execution to 
employ the Marquis d’Ormea, who, he 
said, would never be found wanting in 
adroitness, suppleness, boldness, readi- 
ness, necessary dissimulation, enterprise 
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combined with judgment, and capacity 
for great ideas as well in the project as 
the execution. The soundness of this 
appreciation was speedily verified to his 
cost. 

M. de Blondel’s account of the formal 
abdication comprises details which have 
escaped the chroniclers. After the read- 
ing of the Act, the King, taking his son 
by the hand, made the round of the circle, 
reminded his son of the services of each, 
and spoke to each with a firmness, an 
heroic courage, and a tenderness, which 
drew tears from all. 


Almost all the members of this Assembly 
were creations of King Victor by titles, digni- 
ties, and places; nevertheless most of them 
fell in with the conspiracy of the Marquis 
d’Ormea, whether through seduction or im- 
becility, through hope or through fear. I 
therefore look upon the tears of the Pied- 
montese as tears shed at a tragedy. Before 
the curtain has well fallen, they are dried up, 
and the heart remains where it was. 


In the course of a private interview the 
same evening, King Victor told M. de 
Blondel: “I start to-morrow morning at 
seven for Chambéry, whither I retire 
without any mark of royalty, since I am 
no more than a private individual. I 
have neither gentlemen nor guards in my 
suite. I retain but one carriage and 
horses, four footmen, one vwalet-de- 
chambre, two cooks, and 150,000 livres 
of revenue. This is enough for a coun- 
try gentleman.” Then turning to his 
son, he said: “Carlin, although I no 
longer wish to have any influence in 
affairs, I flatter myself that you will have 
the goodness, to amuse me in my retreat, 
to send me every week a bulletin of all 
the business you have transacted, so as 
to keep me az fil of the history of the 
events of Europe more clearly than they 
will be detailed in the Gazettes.” This 
the young King promised to execute with 
the utmost exactness. 

Victor Amadeus was remarkable for 
the simplicity, amounting to homeliness, 
of his dress and mode of life. The taste 
of his successor was the reverse: one of 
his first exercises of royalty being to 
furnish his palaces in the most magnifi- 
cent style, and arrange a pleasure trip to 
the fair of Alexandria with the utmost 
splendour and costliness of equipage and 
dress. Hearing that the female aristoc- 
racy of Milan, Genoa, Parma, Modena, and 
Florence were in the habit of repairing 
there for the display of their finery and 
their charms, as the English ladies repair 
to Ascot, he named six of the most beauti- 
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ful women of his ccurt to attend on the 
Queen, and, in contormity with the Ital- 
jan custom, attached a cicisbeo or cava- 
lier servente to each. M. de Blondel 
was attached to the Comtesse de Fros- 
saque, and as she was young (only eigh- 
teen) and very handsome, he had appar- 
ently no reason to complain of his lot ; 
but the duties of the appointment proved 
somewhat wearisome, and his descrip- 
tion of them may help to dissipate the 
popular misconception of their quality 
and tendency, for which Lord Byron is 
mainly answerable : 


An English lady asked of an Italian 
What were the actual and official duties 
Of the strange thing some woman set a value 


on, 
Which hovers oft about some married beau- 

ties, 

Called “ cavalier servente,” a Pygmalion 

Whose statues warm — I fear, too true ’tis — 

Beneath his art. . The- dame, pressed to dis- 
close them, 

Said: “ Lady, I beseech you to suppose them.” 


Honi soit gui mal y pense. There is 
no occasion for supposing; nothing at 
which morality, delicacy, or prudery can 
take offence. 


This party of pleasure and pain passed thus. 
The day of departure, I had to hand Madame 
into her coach, and follow her in mine exactly 
to the half-way station, where I had ordered a 
grand dinner, to which she invited all the per- 
sons of her acquaintance who were .on the 
road to Alexandria. After the dinner, and 
after having handed her into her coach, I 
went on before to make the necessary arrange- 
ments in the rooms engaged for her, and order 
the supper. The next day I was obliged to 
be at the Court by eight, to learn the plea- 
sures of the day, report them to Madame, and 
return to the Court at ten to accompany the 
King to mass. After taking leave of the 
King, I had to go for Madame, and escort her 
to the fair. The first time I was obliged to 
buy her a fan, at a cost of ten or twelve louis. 
She gave me a sword-knot in exchange. At 
half-past one, I accompanied her wherever 
she was invited; and, after presenting her 
with a basin of water and napkin, I took my 
place at her side; for the cécisbeo is always 
understood to be invited with his lady, and I 
had to help her to everything, both food and 
wine. Towards five, I escorted her to the 
opera; where I was obliged to remain in her 
box so long as she was alone, but as soon as 
any gentleman arrived, I was bound to go out 
and remain in the pit till he went away, and 
then resume my place in it. 

On leaving the opera, I presented her her 
gloves, her fan, her cloak, and took her to the 
royal apartments, where she supped at the 
King’s tabie, and I at the Grand Master’s, for 
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men do not eat with the Queen. On rising 
from table, I took her to the theatre, which, 
after the performance, had been converted 
into a ball-room. Whenever Madame wished 
to dance, I was obliged to dance with her, if 
no one else asked her. The ball never finished 
before five: I had then to escort my lady to 
her apartments, and as a reward in full for my 
trouble, she gave me her hand to kiss, and I 
went home. This routine lasted eight days, 
and I was very glad when it was over, and 
Madame had given me my discharge, which 
was not till our return to Turin, and after I 
had given her another dinner at the half-way 
station. 


He adds that the aristocracy of Alexan- 
dria had preserved most of the manners 
and customs of the Spaniards. 


That which struck me most in their repasts 
was, that at their table of forty covers, there 
were only four dishes of roast, in pyramids, at 
the four corners, of such enormous size that 
two servants could hardly carry one of them. 
The first layer was of sucking pigs, the second 
of turkey poults, the third of pheasants, the 
fourth of chicken, the fifth of partridges, the 
sixth of quails, the seventh of thrushes, 
crowned by seven or eight silver skewers of 
ortolans. 


All went on smoothly enough for the 
best part of a year, during which Charles 
Emmanuel took no step of importance 
without consulting his father, and paid 
the most respectful attention to his rep- 
resentations and advice. This by no 
means suited the plans of the Marquis 
d’Ormea, who was intriguing to get the 
uncontrolled admimistration of affairs 
into his own hands, whilst amusing the 
young king with a succession of féées, 
He was really a superior man, of politi- 
cal genius and capacity as well as grasp- 
ing ambition, a kind of Italian Alberoni, 
and he speedily gained an ascendency 
over the mind of the young king, which 
required nothing but the cessation of the 
weekly reports to become paramount. 
His preparatory tactics for getting rid of 
them were to tell all who applied to 
him that he could do nothing without a 
reference to Chambéry: “ We have the 
representation at Turin, but the organ 
that puts the puppets in motion is in Sa- 
voy.” This was repeated so often that it 
sank into the public mind, and at length 
reached Charles Emmanuel, who under- 
went the mortification of hearing that his 
subjects had no confidence in him, that 
they looked elsewhere for favour or pre- 
ferment, and that he was universally sup- 
posed to have had a mere phantom of 
royalty transferred to him. Most oppor- 
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tunely for the Marquis, the ex-king had 
an attack of apoplexy at the beginning of 
1731, on hearing of which a royal fé¢e, 
which had been planned on a scale of 
extraordinary magnificence, was put off, 
and the king was on the point of start- 
ing for Chambéry, when a letter dictated 
by King Victor was received, saying that 
he was already better and insisting that 
the journey across the mountains at such 
a season should be given up. It was 
consequently delayed, and the King did 
not arrive at Chambéry till the 29th of 
March. He stayed with his father till 
the 14th of April,and during the whole 
time the best possible understanding 
prevailed ; which M. de Blondel adduces 
in disproof of the assumption that Victor 
had taken offence at the delay of the 
visit, and that the Marquise had availed 
herself of the circumstance to irritate 
him against his son. 

Dating from the gth of February, when 
the news of the illness reached Turin, 
the Marquis d’Ormea had suppressed 
the weekly bulletins ; and on the King’s 
asking, a month after the visit of Cham- 
béry, whether they had been regularly 
despatched, he was told that they had 
been discontinued altogether. To have 
sent them, it was urged, during the ex- 
king’s illness would have been to expose 
secrets of State to the curious eyes and 
ears of doctors and nurses; and to re- 
sume them after his recovery would 
necessitate the composition of volumes 
to connect the present with the past. 
“King Charles was weak enough to be 
swayed by this bad reasoning, which was 
the unhappy source of the monstrous 
events which followed, for King Victor 
did not think it consistent with his dig- 
nity, after the sacrifice he had made to 
his son, to demand an account of his 
administration, and each day added to 
his causes of irritation, which, it appears, 
the Marquise de Spigno did not soften 
down.” King Victor, however, so dis- 
sembled his mortification and resent- 
ment, that it only began to be observed 
at the end of July 1731, when King 
Charles was obliged to take Chambéry 
in his way to the baths of Evian. Al- 
though M.de Blondel saw the ex-king 
soon after this meeting, and conversed 
with him in the usual tone of confidence 
and familiarity on all subjects, his first 
notion (he states) of the misunderstand- 
ing between the two princes was given 
him at a Chambéry ball the same even- 
ing by a lady, who told him “ that King 
Victor was not satisfied either with his 
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son or his minister, and that there had 
been ill feeling and a much shorter stay 
than had been intended.” 

He was in France when he heard that 
a downright breach had occurred at the 
return meeting at Chambéry, which King 
Charles, after announcing a visit of fif- 
teen days, had abruptly quitted on the 
second day at eleven at night, on horse- 
back, accompanied only by an equerry, a 
page, and a footman, through the moun- 
tain passes of the Tarantaise, where the 
roads were abominable. The authentic 
explanation, subsequently acquired and 
confirmed, was that King Victor, while 
receiving the Queen, his daughter-in-law, 
with the customary marks of affection, 
threw the most marked air of coldness 
and offended dignity into his reception 
of his son: that his manner remained 
unaltered the next day, when, on the 
Marquis d’Ormea and the Marquis del 
Borgo presenting themselves to pay their 
respects, he overwhelmed them with re- 
proaches, saying that he repented having 
given such bad ministers to his son, 
whose confidence they abused. They 
forthwith carried an exaggerated version 
of what had passed to King Charles, who, 
bred up in panic awe of his father, was 
led to believe that his life was no longer 
safe at Chambéry, and that there was no « 
violence of which the old man was not 
capable in his present mood, to the ex- 
tent even of drawing his sword upon his 
son. The upshot was that they left 
secretly by one route, whilst King Charles 
started off by another: they taking the 
best and most frequented, under the 
pretence of putting King Victor upon a 
false scent; as if a pursuit were possible 
in his state of health and with the means 
at his disposal, had he really entertained 
so absurd anotion. They clearly over- 
acted their parts, except so far as the 
immediate object of frightening and fatal- 
ly committing their young sovereign was 
attained. 

The morning after their departure King 
Victor sent to inquire if his son was 
awake, and, on being informed that he 
had started for Turin the night before, 
hurried immediately to the Queen, who 
told him that King Charles, having re- 
ceived a courier from Turin, had been 
forced to repair thither with his minis- 
ters ; her directions and intentions being 
to follow as soon as the carriages and re- 
lays could be got ready. He highly com- 
mended her resolution of following her 
husband, and during the remaining Qo 
days of her visit treated her with the 
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greatest kindness andattention. As soon 
as she was gone, he ordered preparations 
(which took six days) to be made for his 
own return to Piedmont, with the alleged 
object of bringing back his son to his old 
habits of deference and of controlling the 
baneful influence of the ministers. But 
that, at this time, he had avowed an inten- 
tion of resuming the throne, is negatived 
by the fact that, on reaching Mont Cenis, 
he dispatched a courier to announce his 
having left Chambéry because the air was 
absolutely injurious to his health, re- 
questing the King to indicate the prov- 
ince and town that might be deemed 
preferable for his residence, adding that 
he should sleep the next night at Rivoli, 
where he hoped to receive the decision of 
his Majesty. He further requested the 
payment of his next quarter’s revenue in 
advance, to defray the expenses of his 
journey. 

King Charles replied that he might 
choose any place he thought best for his 
health, and made a point of being at Ri- 
voli to receive him ; but the coldness con- 
tinued, and all sorts of stories were got 
up by D’Ormea to widen the breach and 
excite the apprehensions of the young 
King. The garrison was largely rein- 
forced, as if in anticipation of a coup de 
main; and numerous promotions were 
made, as if to secure the wavering fidelity 
ofthearmy. It was simultaneously given 
out that the Marquis de Fonsberi had 
come to an understanding through the 
Marquis de Rivard to deliver up the city 
of Turin to his old master, and that the 
court physician and apothecary had been 
engaged to poison King Charles ; who be- 
tween fright and some lingering remains 
of filial piety would, it was said, have 
readily surrendered the throne had he 
not been repelled and disgusted at the 
thought of allowing his Queen to be 
superseded by her former mistress of the 
robes, by whom (he was assured) the 
whole intrigue and conspiracy had been 
set on foot. “The recent example of 
Philip V., of Spain,” observes M. de 
Beauregard, “whose first care on reas- 
cending the throne had been to sacrifice 
the ministers of his son, was not calcu- 
lated to tranquillize the ministers of King 
Charles.” * 

But it was not enough for them to over- 
rule this wavering resolution of their 
young sovereign, if he really entertained 


* “Mémoires Historiques,” vol. iii. p. 149. Philip 
abdicated in favour of his son, Louis, January 4, 1724, 
and resumed the throne on his son’s death in the Au- 
Bust following, 
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any notion of resigning. Their fate now 
hung on his complete emancipation from 
the influence of King Victor, who was 
only to be conciliated by the dismissal of 
D’Ormea from the court and councils 
of his son. The struggle was rapidly 
becoming one of life and death, and 
D’Ormea was not the man to resort to 
half-measures inan emergency. The bill 
of indictment he drew up against his old 
master and laid before the memorable 
council of the 28th of September, was so 
overwhelming, that without asking for 
evidence or looking to the internal im- 
probabilities of the charges, the council- 
lors were unanimous in pressing the King 
to sign the order of arrest. He was still 
hesitating, when a knock was heard at 
the door. It was an officer with a billet 
from the governor, announcing an attempt 
of the old King to introduce himself into 
the place, and all hesitation ceased. Now, 
in the document purporting to be a faith- 
ful relation, afterwards circulated by the 
Marquis, we find — 

He (King Victor) hoped to gain entrance 
into the citadel by a feint, which failed. He 
drove round this fortress in his carriage, and 
when he was near the forte de secours he pre- 
tended to have the colic, to which he was 
much subject, and sent for the Baron de Saint 
Remy,* the governor, to allow him to enter 
and repose. The governor came out to speak 
to him, and said he had not the key, which 
was in the possession of King Charles. King 
Victor hoped that, being master of the cita- 
del, he should raise the inhabitants of Turin 
in the fear of seeing it bombarded, and arrest 
King Charles with the aid of persons gained 
by the commandant. On the failure of this 
attempt, he reproached his son, saying that he 
was unfit to reign, and that he (King Victor) 
would resume the government; otherwise he 
would kindle the flames of war in the four 
corners and in the middle of his states, and 
that he would procure foreign troops to sec- 
ond him. 


The attempt to enter the citadel, there- 
fore, must have been perfectly well known 
to the Council; but, in point of fact, 
there was no such attempt. The story is 
a pure fiction ; and so is the allegation of 
aconspiracy or plot. None of the persons 
to whom King Victor’s strong language 
was reported to have been addressed 
were misled by it: not a single friend or 
former servant acted with him; and the 
five or six persons arrested on pretended 
suspicion, for form’s sake, were set at 
liberty at the end of a few days, not a 


* Count Litta says that the a attempt to enter 


the citadel was proved by a letter from Pallavicino, the 


governor. 
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vestige of compticity being proved against 
them. As one of the first acts of the 
Marquis d’Ormea, on arriving at Mont- 
calieri with the order of arrest, was to 
break open the writing-boxes and seize 
the papers of the ex-kiag, it may be taken 
for granted that, if any evidence of a con- 
spiracy had existed, it would have been 
produced. The circumstantial details of 
the arrest will be read with mingled in- 
dignation and surprise. 

The brigadier, Comte de Perouse, ac- 
companied by four colonels and the 
officers of a company of grenadiers, pre- 
sented himself an hour after midnight at 
the door of the ex-king’s bed-room, and, 
having tried false keys, had it broken 
open with hatchets. The Marquise de 
Spigno was the first to take the alarm. 
Springing out of bed she rushed to the 
door, and seeing grenadiers with bay- 
onets fixed and flambeaux, she rushed 
back and woke the King, exclaiming: 
“Ah, mon Roi, nous sommes perdus !” 
The King, sitting up in bed and inquiring 
what was meant by such an outrage at 
such an hour, the brigadier, having first 
secured his sword, expressed a hope that 
he would spare them the pain of having 
recourse to violence by submitting to the 
execution of their orders ; on which the 
King, after a vain appeal to their loyalty 
and the sacredness of his person, sank 
back on his bed, flung his arms around 
the Marquise, and remained motionless 
for a quarter of an hour, during which 
the brigadier was silent, regarding it as a 
last adieu. At length, seeing no other 
way of ending the scene, he three times 
summoned the King to yield, and receiv- 
ing no answer, ordered the Chevalier de 
Birage, ‘major of grenadiers, who was 
charged to arrest the Marquise, to do his 
duty whilst he (the brigadier) did his. 

It was as much as both, aided by the 
four colonels, could do to separate the 
King and his wife, who clung together 
with legs and arms intertwined ; the bed- 
clothes being scattered all over the floor 
in the struggle. The room was lined 
with armed grenadiers, forming a circle, 
in the centre of which stood the twelve 
officers with their swords drawn. The 
Marquise was finally torn from her hus- 
band with her night-dress in tatters, 
dragged on her back from the bed to her 
dressing-room, and exposed to the rude 
gaze of the soldiers whilst she was still 
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had mingled his blood with theirs a hun- 
dred times in defence of their country, 
and demanding if they had the heart to 
treat as a prisoner him to whom they had 
sworn allegiance as their King. The 
officers threatened death to any one who 
should raise a finger in his behalf; and 
refusing to put on his clothes, and vow- 
ing that he would endure the utmost ex- 
tent of ignominy rather than tamely sub- 
mit to such treatment, he was half-led, 
half-carried to the carriage in waiting. 
One of the colonels, a soldier of fortune, 
was about to get in with him, when the 
ex-king repelled him bya blow, crying 
out: “ Wretch, learn the respect which is 
my due, and know that people of thy de- 
gree should never enter the carriage of 
their king.” On being shown the written 
order, he tore it to pieces, vowing that no 
such order could have emanated from his 
son, and that the indignities heaped upon 
him were all owing to the “vile minis- 
ters.” 

The road from Montcalieri to Rivoli 
was cleared bya detachment of dragoons, 
who caused all the doors and windows in 
the villages to be closed under pain of 
death. On arriving, the royal victim was 
so broken by fury and fatigue, that his 
tongue, covered with foam, hung two 
inches from his mouth, and his eyes 
glared more wildly at the sight of the 
blacksmiths securing the windows of the 
apartment destined for him with iron bars. 
A marble slab which he broke by a blow 
of his fist, used to be shown as one of the 
curiosities of the chdéteau. The orders 
of the officers were to watch him night 
and day ; to report everything he said or 
did ; and to make no reply to him, even 
by Yes or No, but simply by a bow. One 
officer slept on a mattress inside his 
chamber across the door, and another 
outside. As for his wife, the Marquise, 
after being compelled to dress, she was 
placed in a coach with the major, her 
Jemme-de-chambre in another with ‘a pri- 
vate soldier, and they were thus conveyed 
under an escort of fifty dragoons to the 
fort of Ceva, a reformatory prison or pen- 
itentiary, in which women of bad char- 
acter (mauvaise vie) were ordinarily con- 
fined. 

M. de Blondel states that soon after 
these details had been supplied to him on 
good authority, he met the Archbishop of 
Turin and Marshal de Rhébinder, who 





struggling in this dishevelled condition to; each separately confirmed the strict accu- 


rejoin the King, who kept making the 


most passionate and touching ar peals to! rei 


| 


racy of his informants. The Marshal, 
erring to the first council after the 


the grenadiers ; reminding them that he’ arrest, at which the Marquis d’Ormea was 
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driven to confess that no evidence of the 
alleged plot was forthcoming, used these 
words : — 

At this first Council of State I was seized 
with horror at the enormous crime that had 
been committed, reflecting on the small means 
of King Victor for resuming the crown, seeing 
no intelligence with the foreigner, and know- 
ing the little love his subjects and the nobility 
had on account of his former arbitrary pro- 
ceedings ; but what aggravated my regret was 
the report made at another Council of the 
innocence of all the prisoners that had been 
arrested. I then felt that the imprisonment 
of these gentlemen had been an excess of 
scoundrelism on the part of the Marquis 
d’Ormea to embolden the King to so frightful 
a step. 


M. de Blondel sent regular reports of 
all he heard or saw to his own Court; 
and a despatch from M.le Garde des 
Sceaux, dated October 30th, 1731, be- 
gins: — 

Ihave received your letter of the 2oth of 
this month. The Cardinal de Fleury and my- 
self are perfectly satisfied with the details you 
have given us of the event of the 29th Sep- 
tember, as likewise with all you said in the 
audience which the King of Sardinia granted 
you when you appeared for the first time at 
La Venerie. Even had we not reason to be- 
lieve you as well informed as you are, all you 
report to us would not fail to appear true ; 
the rather that nothing has reached the King 
(of France) of a nature to clear up and justify 
the causes and motives of so singular an event. 


His subsequent instructions were to 
be extremely guarded in his language, 
and not to be thought to condemn what 
had been done. “You would thus be- 
come the object of grave suspicion on 
the part of the Marquis d’Ormea; and 
this minister, thinking himself blamed by 
France, would have no other resource 
than to make common cause with the 
Emperor.” 

The most plausible justification, that 
King Victor was insane, was hardly at- 
tempted ; indeed, it was utterly incapa- 
ble of proof, for, except in his by no 
means unnatural fits of passion, his lan- 
guage was calm and reasonable, persist- 
ently asserting that his son could never 
be such a monster of ingratitude, and 
that the “vile ministers” were exclu- 
sively responsible. 

According to M. Carutti, 


who adopts 
what may be taken as the Marquis d’Or- 
mea’s version throughout, the Marquis 
had no less than five interviews with 
King Victor subsequently to his return 


from Chambéry. 


y. Theangry scene which 
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caused the precipitate and unceremonious 
departure of King Charles and his Min- 
isters, would thus appear to have made 
no change in their relations to King Vic- 
tor, who, on his son’s saying that the 
Marquis was always at his orders, is 
made to reply: “Well, let him come to- 
morrow; but this kind of people ought to 
come without being sent for.” He did 
come to-morrow (September 16), and on 
his own personal unattested report of 
what took place, “Charles Emmanuel un- 
derstood, the Ministry understood, that 
the catastrophe of the drama was drawing 
near.” * No authority whatever is ad- 
duced for these interviews, which are 
highly improbable. There are two con- 
flicting stories of the manner in which 
the alleged intention to revoke the Act of 
Abdication, or treat it as null and void, 
became known. M. de Beauregard’s is, 
that a young priest, concealed behind a 
curtain, overheard a conversation be- 
tween King Victor and the Marquise, in 
which they talked over their plans. M. 
Carutti says that it was the Abbé Bog- 
io di Sangano, the ex-king’s former con- 
essor, who, having been peremptorily 
required by him to take a formal minute 
of the revocation on the 26th, carried the 
information to the Secretary of the Cabi- 
net. Certain it is that, when the Cabinet 
met, little or nothing but hearsay evi- 
dence of the most suspicious character 
was forthcoming. 

Although M. de Blondel could not ven-- 
ture to remonstrate openly or directly, 
he found means to convey his own im-- 
pression of the whole affair, as well as: 
that of the French Court, to the Marquis, 
who could hardly have been ignorant of 
the light in which it was also viewed in 
Spain, where the King had made one ab- 
dication and was meditating another. 
On the 4th October, 1731, the Comte de 
Rottembourg, French Ambassador at 
Madrid, writes to M. de Blondel: — 


The*King of Spain thinks the action of 
King Charles very cruel, inhuman, and in- 
finitely blamable, The Queen dwells strong- 
ly on the ingratitude of children, on what 
is to be expected from them, and _ that 
commonly one nourishes a viper in one’s 
bosom. People here speculate much on the 
results of this event. They presume that it 
will divide Europe; that France, with some 
other power, wiil take the part of one of the 
two kings; that the Emperor, who regards 
himself as the master of Italy, will protect the 
other. . France, with the view of opening 
Italy to herself, and the Emperor with the 


* Carutti, p. 495. 
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view of securing this passage which is the 
only gap he has to keep, whilst leagued with 
the maritime powers he has nothing to fear 
from a war of transport (sic). Such are the 
current reasonings on this subject. The 
Queen has got such complete hold of the 
King’s mind on the subject of the detention 
of King Victor, that you cannot imagine to 
what extent this prince is animated. He told 
me with fury that all Europe ought to arm 
against such a monster: that the reign of 
Nero supplied nothing so inhuman. 


Although considerations of policy pre- 
vented the interference of foreign powers, 
it was not deemed safe to defy European 
opinion to the extent of detaining the ex- 
king in solitary confinement and continu- 
ing the harsh treatment which was 
known to be telling fatally on his health. 
Accordingly he was transferred to the 
Chateau de Montcalier, where he was 
allowed the range of a terrace and a 
small wood, fenced round by palisades, 
and carefully guarded. The Marquise, 
his wife, had been allowed to rejoin him 
on the 1oth December, 1731, upon very 
hard conditions. She was forbidden, 
under penalty of decapitation, to tell 
King Victor that she had been a prisoner 
in the Castle of Ceva, and ordered to say 
that she had been during the whole time 
of separation at the convent of Pignerol. 
They were both conveyed to the Cha- 
teau de Montcalier on the 12th April, 
1732, at twelve at night — each in a litter, 
escorted by a detachment of dragoons 
and thirty-six body guards, where they 
remained without communication with 
any one whatever till the death of King 
Victor on the 31st October, 1732. 


This unhappy prince (says M. de Blondel) 
never ceased praying King Charles to come to 
see him; causing him to be assured that he 
should be exposed to no reproaches, that his 
(the father’s) sole wish was to embrace and 
give his parting benediction to the son. _ Fif- 
teen days before his death, he reiterated his 
most earnest entreaties, saying, that if this 
last consolation was granted him, he should 
die content. But the Marquis d’Ormea had 
such empire over his master, that he dis- 
suaded him from complying, urging that the 
interview might so agitate King Victor as to 
shorten his days, and would certainly bring on 
a second attack of apoplexy, which would be 
badly interpreted in Europe. 


During the reign of Charles Emman- 
uel, which lasted forty-three years, “the 
threatening spectre of the Castle of Mi- 
olans closed the mouths” of the good 
people of Turin. But it was not deemed 
enough to silence contemporaries. Ef- 
fective means were taken to poison or 
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trouble history at its source. First came 


the document preserved by M. de Blon- 
del, as one of his Pitces Fustificatives, 
under the title of “ Copy of a Letter fab- 
ricated by the Marquis d’Ormea, and 
spread amongst the Public as a Faithful 
Relation of the Event of 28th Sep- 
tember, 1731.” Then, partly based upon 
it, what purported to be a full and faith- 
ful Account of the Abdication, Arrest, 
and Death of King Victor, by Count Ra- 
dicati, an exile who hoped to make his 
peace with the Sardinian Court and pro- 
cure his recall by popularizing their ver- 
sion of the facts. He succeeded to the 
extent of being implicitly accepted as an 
authority by succeeding annalists, with 
the exception of Muratori, who, in Jan- 
uary 1749, wrote thus from Modena to 
the Count Bogino, then principal Minis- 
ter of Charles Emmanuel : — 


EXCELLENCE, — Since the peace, so delayed 
by difficulties, is about to be completed, and 
I am on the point of concluding my “ Annals,” 
with a view to publication, —in speaking of 
the last years of King Victor Amadeus, I 
should wish to say nothing that could dis- 
please the most gracious reigning sovereign, 
his son, from whom I have received so many 
favours. Therefore, I send your Excellence 
the paragraphs touching the resolutions taken 
by him, with the request, if thought right, to 
submit them to his Majesty, in order that they 
may undergo correction or addition, as may 
seem mect to his superior prudence. 


The accompanying sheets of the An- 
nals, with the marginal notes of Bogino, 
have been preserved in the royal archives. 
One of the notes expressly negatives the 
statement that Victor Amadeus, during 
his sojourn at Chambéry, gave any sign 


of repenting the abdication. Another 
note is in these words: “ The threat of 
cutting off the head of one of the princi- 
pal Ministers, the application to the Mar- 
quis del Borgo for the Act of Abdication, 
the billet to the governor of the citadel, 
are facts current at the time, but without 
foundation.” Adhering (as we have seen) 
to the essential statement, Muratori gave 
up the fanciful accessories, or “fables” 
as M. Carutti terms them, whilst admit- 
ting numerous statements which bear the 
same marks of fiction or bad faith. 

We further learn from M. Carutti that, 
four years before Muratori’s application, 
the Abbé Palazzi had been officially re- 
tained to compose an authentic Narra- 
tive, founded on oral communications 
with King Charles and documents in the 
royal archives, most of which, strange to 
say, have subsequently disappeared. As 
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this Narrative has been studiously kept 
back, there is no want of charity in as-! 
suming that it would not bear the broad | 
light of day ; and, as the case stands at 
present, the inevitable conclusion is that 
the received judgment of history, with a 
hundred and forty years’ presciptive au- 


thority in its favour, must be reversed. ; 


From The Cornhill Magazine. | 
A ROSE IN JUNE. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


WuEN Rose found herself, after so 
strange and exciting a journey, within the ' 
tranquil shades of Miss Margetts’ estab- 
lishment for young ladies, it would be 
difficult to tell the strange hush which 
fell upon her. Almost before the door 
had closed upon Wodehouse, while still 
the rumble of the hansom in which he 
had brought her to her destination, and 
in which he now drove away, was in her 
ears, the hush, the chill, the tranquillity 
had begun to influence her. Miss Mar- 
getts, of course, was not up at half-past 
sixon the summer morning, and it was 
an early housemaid, curious but drowsy, 
who admitted Rose, and took her, having 
some suspicion of so unusually early a 
visitor, with so little luggage, to the bare 
and forbidding apartment in which Miss 
Margetts generally received her “ par- 
ents.” The window looked out upon the 
little garden in front of the house, and 
the high wall which enclosed it; and 
there Rose seated herself to wait, all the 
energy and passion which had sustained, 
beginning to fail her, and dreary doubts 
of what her old school-mistress would 
say, and how she would receive her, fill- 
ing her very soul. How strange is the 
stillness of the morning within such a 
populated house! nothing stirring but 
the faint far-off noises in the kitchen — 
and she alone, with the big blank walls 
about her, feeling, like a prisoner, as if 
she had been shut in to undergo some 
sentence. To be sure, in other circum- 
stances this was just the moment which 
Rose would have chosen to be alone, 
and in which the recollection of the scene 
just ended, the words which she had 
heard, the looks that had been bent upon 
her, ought to have been enough to light 
up the dreariest place, and make her un- 
conscious of external pallor and vacancy. 
But although the warmest sense of per- 
sonal happiness which she had ever known 
in her lite had come upon the girl all una- 
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wares ere she came here, yet the circum- 
stances were so strange, and the compli- 
cation of feeling so great, that all the 
light seemed to die out of the landscape 
when Edward left her. This very joy 
which had come to her so unexpectedly 

ave a different aspect to all the rest of 

er story. To fly from a marriage which 
was disagreeable to her, with no warmer 
wish than that of simply escaping from it, 
was one thing ; but to fly with the aid of 
a lover who made the flight an occasion 
of declaring himself was another and. 
Her heart sank 
while she thought of the story she had to 
tell. Should she dare tell Miss Margetts 
about Edward? About Mr. Incledon it 
seemed now simple enough. 

Miss Margetts was a kind woman, or 
one of her “young ladies” would not 
have thought of flying back to her for 
shelter in trouble ; but she was always a 
little rigid and “ particular,” and when 


She heard Rose’s story (with the careful 


exclusion of Edward) her mind was very 
much disturbed. She was sorry for the 
girl, but felt sure that her mother must 
be in the right, and trembled a little 
in the midst of her decorum to consider 
what the world would think if she was 
found to receive girls who set themselves 
in opposition to their lawful guardians. 
“Was the gentleman not nice?” she 
asked, doubtfully ; “was he very old? 
were his morals not what they ought to 
be ? or has he any personal peculiarity 
which made him unpleasant? Except in 
the latter case, when indeed one must 
judge for one’s self, I think you might 
have put full confidence in your excellent 
mother’s judgment.” 

“Oh, it was not that; he is very good 
and nice,” said Rose, confused and 
troubled. “It is not that I object to 
him; it is because I do not love him. 
How could I marry him when I don’t 
care for him? But he is not aman to 
whom anybody could object.” 

“ And he is rich, and fond of you, and 
not too old? I fear—lI fear, my dear 
child, you have been very inconsiderate. 
You would soon have learned to love so 
good a man.” 

“Oh, Miss Anne,” said Rose (for there 
were two sisters and this was the young- 
est), “don’t say se, please! I never could 
if I should live a hundred years.” 

“You will not hive a hundred years ; but 
you might have tried. Girls are pliable ; 
or at least people think so; perhaps my 
particular position in respect to them 
makes me less sure of this than most 
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people are. But still that is the common 
idea. You would have learned to be fond 
of him if he were fond of you; unless, 
indeed “4 

“Unless what?” cried Rose, intent 
upon suggestion of excuse. 

“Unless,” said Miss Margetts, sol- 
emnly fixing her with the penetrating 
glance of an eye accustomed to com- 
mand — “ unless there is another gentle- 
man in the case—unless you have al- 
lowed another image to enter your 
heart ?” 

Rose was unprepared for such an ap- 
peal. She answered it only by a scared 
look, and hid her face in her hands. 

“ Perhaps it will be best to have some 
breakfast,” said Miss Margetts. ‘“ You 
must have been up very early to be here 
so soon ; and I daresay you did not take 
anything before you started, not even a 
cup of tea?” 

Rose had to avow this lack of common 
prudence, and try to eat docilely to please 
her protector; but the attempt was not 
very successful. A single night’s watch- 
ing is often enough to upset a youthful 
frame not accustomed to anything of the 
kind, and Rose was glad beyond descrip- 
tion to be taken to one of the little white- 
curtained chambers which were so fa- 
miliar to her, and left there to rest. How 
inconceivable it was that she should be 
there again! Her very familiarity with 
everything made the wonder greater. 
Had she never left that still weli-ordered 
place at all? or what strange current had 
drifted her back again? She lay down on 
the little white dimity bed, much too 
deeply affected with her strange position, 
she thought, to rest; but ere long had 
fallen fast asleep, poor child, with her 
hands clasped across her breast, and 
tears trembling upon her eyelashes. Miss 
Margetts, being a kind soul, was deeply 
touched when she looked into the room 
and found her so, and immediately went 
back to her private parlour and scored an 
adjective or two out of the letter she had 
written —a letter to Rose’s mother tell- 
ing how startled she had been to find 
hevself made unawares the confidant of 
the runaway, and begging Mrs. Damerel 
to believe that it was no fault of hers, 
though she assured her in the same 
breath that every attention should be 
paid to Rose’s health and comfort. Mrs. 
Damerel would thus have been very soon 
relieved from her suspense, even if she 
had not received the despairing little 
epistie sent to her by Rose. Of Rose’s 
note, however, her mother took no im- 
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mediate notice. She wrote to Miss Mar- 
getts, thanking her, and assuring her 
that she was only too glad to think that 
her child was in such good hands. But 
she did not write to Rose. No one 
wrote to Rose; she was left for three 
whole days without a word, for even 
Wodehouse did not venture to send the 
glowing epistles which he wrote by the 
score, having an idea that an establish- 
ment for young ladies is a kind of Castle 
Dangerous, in which such letters as his 
would never be suffered to reach their 
proper owner, and might prejudice her 
with her jailers. These dreary days were 
dreary enough for all of them—for the 
mother, who was not so perfectly assured 
of being right in her mode of treatment 
as to be quite at ease on the subject ; for 
the young lover, burning with impatience, 
and feeling every day to be a year; and 
for Rose herself, thus dropped into the 
stillness away from all that had excited 
and driven her desperate. To be de- 
livered all at once out of even trouble 
which is of an exciting and stimulating 
character, and buried in absolute quiet, 
is a doubtful advantage in any case, at 
least to youth. Mr. Incledon bore the in- 
terval, not knowing all that was involved 
in it, with more calm than any of the 
others. He was quite amenable to Mrs. 
Damerel’s advice not to disturb the girl 
with letters. After all what was a week 
toa man secure of Rose’s company for 
the rest of his life? He smiled a little 
at the refuge which her mother’s care (he 
thought) had chosen for her—her for- 
mer school! and wondered how his poor 
little Rose liked it; but otherwise was 
perfectly tranquil on the subject. As for 
poor young Wodehouse, he was to be 
seen about the railway station, every 
train that arrived from London, and 
haunted the precincts of the White 
House for news, and was as miserable 
as a young man in love and terrible un- 
certainty — with only ten days in which 
to satisfy himself about his future life 
and happiness, could be. What wild 
thoughts went through his mind, as he 
answered “ yes” and “no” to his moth- 
er’s talk, and dutifully took walks with 
her, and called with her upon her friends, 
hearing Rose’s approaching marriage 
everywhere talked of, and the “good 
luck” of the Rector’s family remarked 
upon! His heart was tormented Ly all 
these conversations, yet it was better to 
hear them, than to be out of the way of 
hearing altogether. Gretna Green, if 
Gretna Green should be feasible, was the 
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only way he could think of, to get deliv- 
ered from this terrible complication ; and 
then it haunted him that Gretna Green 
had been “done away with,” though he 
could not quite remember how. Ten 
days! and then the China seas for three 
long years; though Rose had not been 
able to conceal from him that he it was 
whom she loved, and not Mr. Incledon. 
Poor fellow! in his despair he thought of 
deserting, of throwing up his appoint 
ment and losing al! his chances in life ; 
and all these wild thoughts swayed up- 
wards to a climax in the three days. He 
determined on the last of these that he 
would bear it no longer. He put a pas- 
sionate letter in the post, and resolved to 
beard Mrs. Damerel in the morning and 
have it out. 

More curious still, and scarcely less 
bewildering, was the strange trance of 
suspended existence in which Rose spent 
these three days. It was but two years 
since she had left Miss Margetts’, and 
some of her friends were there still. She 
was glad to meet them, as much as she 
could be glad of anything in her preoc- 
cupied state, but felt the strangest dif- 
ference—a difference which she was 
totally incapable of putting into -words, 
between them and herself. Rose, with- 


out knowing it, had made a huge stride 


in life since she had left their bare school- 
room. I daresay her education might 
with much advantage have been carried 
on a great deal longer than it was, and 
that her power of thinking might have 
increased, and her mind been much im- 
proved, had she been sent to college af- 
terwards as boys are, and as some peo- 
ple think girls ought to be; but though 
she had not been to college, education of 
a totally different kind had been going on 
for Rose. She had made a step in life 
which carried her altogether beyond the 
placid region in which the other girls 
lived and worked. She was in the midst 
of problems which Euclid cannot touch, 
nor logic solve. She had to exercise 
choice in a matter concerning other lives 
as well as her own. She had to decide 
unaided between a true and a false moral 
duty, and to make up her mind which 
was true and which was false. She had 
to discriminate in what point Inclination 
ought to be considered a rule of conduct, 
and in what points it ought to be crushed 
as mere self-seeking; or whether it 
should not always be crushed, which was 
her mother’s code ; or if it ought to have 
supreme weight, which was her father’s 
practice. This is not the kind of train- 
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ing which youth can get from schools, 
whether in Miss Margetts’ establish- 
ment for young ladies, or even in learned 
Balliol. Rose, who had been subjected 
to it, felt, but could not tell why, as if 
she were years and worlds removed from 
the school and its duties. She could 
scarcely help sm'ling at the elder girls 
with their “deep” studies and their 
books, which were far more advanced in- 
tellectually than Rose. Oh, how easy 
the hardest grammar was, the difficulties 
of Goethe, or of Dante (or even of Tiucy- 
dides or Perseus, but these she did not 
know), in comparison with this difficulty 
which tore her asunder! Even the 
moral and religious truths in which she 
had been trained from her cradle scarce- 
ly helped her. The question was one to 
be decided for herself and by herself, and 
by her for her alone. 

And here is the question, dear reader, 
as the girl had to decide it. Self-denial 
is the rule of Christianity. It is the 
highest and noblest of duties when ex- 
ercised for a true end. “Greater love 
hath no man than this, that a man lay 
down his life for his friend.” Thus it 
has the highest sanction which any duty 
can have, and it is the very life and 
breath and essence of Christianity. This 
being the rule, is there one special case 
excepted in which you ought not to deny 
yourself ? and is this case the individual 
one of Marriage? Allowing’ that in all 
other matters it is right to sacrifice your 
own wishes where by doing so you bene- 
fit others, is it right to sacrifice your 
love and happiness in order to please 
your friends, and make a man happy who 
loves you, but whom you do not love? 
According to Mrs. Damerel this was so, 
and the sacrifice of a girl who madea 
loveless marriage for a good purpose, 
was as noble as any other martyrdom for 
the benefit of country, or family, or race. 
Gentle reader, if youdo not skip the 
statement of the question altogether, you 
will probably decide it summarily and 
wonder at Rose’s indecision. But hers 
was no such easy way of dealing with the 
problem, which I agree with her in think- 
ing is much harder than anything in 
Euclid. She was not by any means sure 
that this amount of self-sacrifice was not 
a duty. Her heart divined, her very 
intellect felt, without penetrating, a 
we somewhere in the argument; but 
still the argument was very potent and 
not to be got over. She was not sure 
that to listen to Edward Wodehouse, 
and to suffer even an unguarded reply to 
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drop from hex lips, was not a sin. She 
was far from being sure that in any case 
it is safe or right to do what you like; 
and to do what you like in contradiction 
to your mother, to your engagement, to 
oa plighted word — what could that be 

ut asin? She employed all her simple 
logic on the subject with little effect, for 
in strict logic she was bound over to marry 
Mr. Incledon, and now more than ever 
her heart resolved against marrying Mr. 
Incledon. This question worked in her 
mind, presenting itself in every possible 
phase —now one side, now the other. 
And she dared not consult any one near, 
and none of those who were interested 
in its solution took any notice of her. 
She was left alone in unbroken stillness 
to judge for herself, to make her own 
conclusion. The first day she was still 
occupied with the novelty of her position 
—the fatigue and excitement of leaving 
home, and of all that had occurred since. 
The second day she was still strangely 
moved by the difference between herself 
and her old friends, and the sense of 
having passed beyond them into regions 
unknown to their philosophy, and from 
which she never could come back to the 
unbroken tranquillity of a girl’s life. But 
on the third day the weight of her strange 
She 


position weighed her down utterly. 
watched the distribution of the letters 
with eyes growing twice their natural 
size, and a pang indescribable at her 


heart. Did they mean to leave her alone 
then ? to take no further trouble about 
her? tolet her do as she liked, that mel- 
ancholy privilege which is prized only by 
those who do not possess it? Had Ed- 
ward forgotten her though he had said 
so much two days ago? had her mother 
cast her off, despising her, as a rebel? 
Even Mr. Incledon, was he going to let 
her be lost to him without an effort? 
Rose had fled hoping (she believed) for 
nothing so much as to lose herself and 
be heard of no more; but oh! the heav- 
iness which drooped over her very soul 
when for three days she was let alone. 
Wonder, consternation, indignation, arose 
one after another in her heart. They 
had allabandoned her. The lover whom 
she loved, and the lover whom she did 
not love, alike. What was love then? a 
mere fable, a thing which perished when 
the object of it was out of sight? When 
she had time to think, indeed, she found 
this theory untenable, for had not 
Edward been faithful to her at the other 
end of the world? and yet what did he 
mean now? 
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On the third night Rose threw herself 
on her bed in despair, and sobbed tilil 
midnight. Then a mighty resolution 
arose in her mind. She would relieve 
herself of the burden. She would go to 
the fountain head, to Mr. Incledon him- 
self, and lay the whole long tale before 
him. He was good, he was just, he had 
always been kind to her; she would 
abide by what he said. If he insisted 
that she should marry him, she must do 
so; better that than to be thrown off by 
everybody, to be left for days or per- 
haps for years alone in Miss Margetts’. 
And if he were generous, and decided 
otherwise! In that case neither Mrs, 
Damerel nor any one else could have 
anything to say —she would put it into 
his hands. 

She had her hat on when she came 
down to breakfast next morning, and her 
face, though pale, had a little resolution 
in it, better than the despondency of the 
first three days. “I am going home,” 
she said, as the schoolmistress looked at 
her surprised. 

“TItis the very best thing you can do, 
my dear,” said Miss Margetts, giving her 
amore cordial kiss than usual. “I did 
not like to advise it; but it is the very 
best thing you can do.” 

Rose took her breakfast meekly, not so 
much comforted as Miss Margetts had 
intended by this approval. Somehow 
she felt as if it must be against her own 
interest since Miss Margetts approved of 
it, and she was in twenty minds then not 
to go. When the letters came in she 
said to herself that there could be none 
for her, and went and stood at the win- 
dow, turning her back that she might not 
see ; and it was while she was standing 
thus, pretending to gaze out upon the 
high wall covered with ivy, that, in the 
usual contradiction of human affairs, 
Edward Wodehouse’s impassioned letter 
was put into her hands. There she read 
how he too had made up his mind not to 
bear it longer ; how he was going to her 
mother to have an explanation with her. 
Should she wait for the result of this ex- 
planation, or should she carry out her 
own determination and go? 

“Come, Rose, I will see you safely to 
the station; there is a cab at the door,” 
said Miss Margetts. 

Rose turned round her eyes dewy and 
moist with those tears of love and conso- 
lation which refresh and do not scorch as 








they come. She looked up timidly to 
see whether she might ask leave to stay ; 
but the cab was waiting, and Miss Mar- 
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getts was ready, and her own hat on and 
intention declared: she was ashamed to 
turn back when she had gone so far. 
She said good-bye accordingly to the 
elder sister, and meekly followed Miss 
Anne into the cab. Had it been worth 
while winding herself up to the resolution 
of flight for so little? Was her first ex- 
periment of resistance really over, and 
the rebel going home, with arms grounded 
and banners trailing? It was ignomin- 
ious beyond all expression— but what 
was she to do? 

“ My dear,” said Miss Margetts, in the 
cab, which jolted very much and now and 
then took away her breath, “I hope you 
are going with your mind in a better 
frame, and disposed to pay attention to 
what your good mother says. She must 
know best. Try and remember this, 
whatever happens. You ought to say it 
to yourself all the way down as a penance, 
‘My mother knows best.” 

“But how can she know best what I 
am feeling?” said Rose. “It must be 
myself who must judge of that.” 

“You may be sure she knows a great 
deal more, and has given more thought 
to it than you suppose,” said the school- 
mistress. “ Dear child, make me happy 
by promising that you will follow her ad- 
vice.” 

Rose made no promise, but her heart 
sank as she thus set out upon her return 
journey. It was less terrible when she 
found herself alone in the railway carriage, 
and yet it was more terrible as she realized 
what desperation had driven her to. She 
was going back as she went away with no 
question decided, no resolution come to, 
with only new complications to  en- 
counter, without the expedient of flight, 
which could not be repeated. Ought she 
not to have been more patient, to have 
tried to put up with silence? That could 
not have lasted forever. But now she 
was going to put herself back in the very 
heart of the danger, with no ground 
gained, but something lost. Well! she 
said to herself, at least it would be over. 
She would know the worst, and there 
would be no further appeal against it. If 
happiness was over too, she would have 
nothing to do in all the life before her — 
nothing to do but to mourn over the loss 
of it, and teach herself to do without it ; 
and suspense would be over. She got 
out of the carriage, pulling her veil over 
her face, and took an unfrequented path 
which led away across the fields to the road 
near Whitton, quite out of reach of the 
Green and all its inhabitants, It was a 
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long walk, but the air and the movement 
did her good. She went on cg and 
quietly, her whole mind bent upon the in- 
terview she was going to seek. All be- 
yond was a blank to her. This one thing, 
evident and definite, seemed to fix and to 
clear her dazzled eyesight. She met one or 
two acquaintances, but they did not rec- 
ognize her through her veil, though she 
saw them, and recollected them ever 
after, as having had something to do with 
that climax and agony of her youth; and 
thus Rose reached Whitton, with its soft 
abundant summer woods, and, her heart 
beating louder and louder, hastened her 
steps as she drew near her destination, 
almost running across the park to Mr, 
Incledon’s door. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


* RosE! is it possible ?” he cried. 

She was standing in the midst of that 
great, luxurious, beautiful drawing-room, 
of which he hoped she was to ‘be the 
queen and mistress, her black dress 
breaking harshly upon all the soft har- 
mony of neutral tints around. Her face, 
which he saw in the glass as he entered 
the room, was framed in the large veil 
which she had thrown back over her hat, 
and which drooped down on her shoul- 
ders on either side. She was quite pale 
— her cheeks blanched out of all trace of 
colour, with something of that chilled and 
spiritual light which sometimes appears 
in the colourless clearness of the sky 
aftera storm. Her eyes were larger than 
usual, and had a dilated exhausted look. 
Her face was full of a speechless, silent 
eagerness — eagerness which could wait, 
yet was almost beyond the common arti- 
fices of concealment. Her hands were 
softly clasped together, with a certain 
eloquence in their close pressure, sup- 
porting each other. All this Mr. Incle- 
don saw in the glass before he could see 
her; and, thougli he went in with lively 
and joyful animation, the sight startled 
him a little. He came forward, however, 
quite cheerfully, though his heart failed 
him, and took the clasped hands into his. 
“TI did not look for such a bright inter- 
ruption to a dull morning,” he said; 
“but what a double pleasure it is to see 
you here! How good of you to come to 
bring me the happy news of your re- 
turn!” 

“ Mr. Incledon,” she said hastily, “oh! 
do not be glad — don’t say Iam good. I 
have come to you first without seeing 
mamma. Ihave come to say a great deal 
—a very great deal —to you; and to ask 
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— your advice ;— and if you will tell me 
— what to do.” 

Her voice sank quite low before these 
final words were said. 

“ My darling,” he said, “you are very 
serious and solemn. What can you want 
advice about? But whatever it is, you 
have a right to the very best I can give 
you. Let me hear what the difficulty is. 
Here is a chair for you—one of your 
own choice, the new ones. Tell me if 
you think it comfortable; and then tell 
me what this terrible difficulty is.” 

“ Oh, don’t take it so lightly,” said Rose, 
“please don’t. I am very, very unhappy, 
and I have determined to tell you every- 
thing and to let you judge forme. You 
have the best right.” 

“ Thanks for saying so,” he said with a 
smile, kissing her hand. He thought she 
meant that as she was so surely his, it was 
naturally his part to think for her and 
help her in everything. What so nat- 
ural? And then he waited her dis- 
closure, still smiling, expecting some 
innocent dilemma, such as would be in 
keeping with her innocent looks. He 
could not understand her, nor the gravity 
of the appeal to him which she had come 
to make. 

“Oh, Mr. Incledon!” cried Rose, “if 


you knew what I meant you would not 
smile — you would not take it so easily. I 
have come to tell you everything — how 
I have lied to you and been a cheat anda 


deceiver. Oh! don’t laugh! you don’t 
know — you don’t know how serious it 
is!” 

“ Nay, dear child,” he said, “do you 
want to frighten me ? for if you do, you 
must think of something more likely than 
that you are acheat and deceiver. Come 
now, I will be serious —as serious as a 
judge. Tell me what it is, Rose.” 

“It is about you and me,” she said 
suddenly, after a little pause. 

“Ah!”’—this startled him for the 
first time. His grasp tightened upon her 
hand; but he used no more endearing 
words. “Go on,” he said, softly. 

“ May I begin at the beginning ? I 
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were —only my own, of which I was 
ashamed. Mr. Incledon, have patience 
with me a little. Just before he went 
away he came to the Rectory to say 
good-bye. He sent up a message to ask 
me to come down, but mamma went 
down instead. Then his mother sent me 
a little note, begging me to go to bid him 
good-bye. It was while papa was ill; he 
held my hand, and would not let me. I 
begged him, only for a minute; but he 
held my hand, and would not let me go. 
I had to sit there and listen, and hear the 
door open and shut, and then steps in 
the hall and on the gravel, and then 
mamma coming siowly back again, as if 
nothing had happened, upstairs and along 
the corridor. Oh! I thought she was 
walking on my heart!” 

Rose’s eyes were so full that she did 
not see how her listener looked. He 
held her hand still, but with his disen- 
gaged hand he partially covered his face. 

* Then after that,” she resumed, paus- 
ing for breath, “all our-trouble came. I 
did not seem to care for anything. It is 
dreadful to say it—and I never did say 
it till now—but I don’t think I felt so 
unhappy as I ought about poor papa; I 
was so unhappy before. It did net break 
my heart as grief ought to do. I was 
only dull — dull — miserable, and did not 
care for anything; but then everybody 
was unhappy; and there was good reas 
son for it, and no one thought of me. It 
went on like that till you came.” 

Here he stirred a little and grasped her 
hand more tightly. What she had said 
hitherto had not been pleasant to him; 
but yet it was all before he had made his 
appearance as her suitor —all innocent, 
visionary —the very romance of youth- 
ful liking. Such an early dream of the 
dawning any man, even the most rigid, 
might forgive to his bride. 

* You came—oh! Mr. Incledon, do 
not be angry —I want to tell you every- 
thing. If it vexes you and hurts you, 
will you mind? You came; and mamma 
told me that same night. Oh, how 





| frightened I was and miserable! Every- 


should like to tell you everything. When; thing seemed to turn round with me. 
you first spoke to me, Mr. Incledon, 1| She said you loved me, and that you were 
told you there was some one ” very good and very kind (but that I 

“ Ah!” cried Mr. Incledon again, still knew), and would do so much for the 
more sharply, “he is here now. You’ boys and be a comfort and help to her in 
have seen him since he came back ?” | our great poverty.” At these words he 

“It is not that,’ said Rose. “Oh! stirred again and loosened, but did not 
let me tell you from the beginning. I | quite let go, his graspof her hand. Rose 
said then that he had never said anything | was, without knowing it, acting like a 
to me. I could not tell you his name be- skilful surgeon, cutting deep and sharp, 
cause I did not know what his feelings that the pain might be over the sooner. 
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He leaned his head on his other hand, 
turning it away from her, and from time 
to time stirred unconsciously when the 
sting was too much for him, but did not 
speak. ‘And she said more than this. 
Oh, Mr. Incledon! I must tell you 
everything, as if you were my own heart. 
She told me that papa had not been — 
considerate for us, as he should have 
been ; that he liked his own way and his 
own pleasure best; and that I was fol- 
lowing him — that I was doing the same 
—ruining the boys’ prospects and pro- 
longing our great poverty, because I did 
not want to marry you, though you had 
promised to help them and set every- 
thing right.” 

Mr. Incledon dropped Rose’s hand ; he 
turned half away frem her, supporting 
his head upon both of his hands, so that 
she did. not see his face. She did not 
know how cruel she was, nor did she 
mean to be cruel, but simply historical, 
telling him everything, as if she had been 
speaking to her own heart. 

“Then I saw you,” said Rose, “and 
told you—or else I thought I told ycu 
—and you did not mind, but would not, 
thorgh I begged you, give up. And 
everything went on for a long, long time. 
Sometimes I was very wretched ; some- 


times my heart felt quite dull, and | did 
not seem to mind what happened. Some- 
times I forgot for a little while — and oh ! 
Mr. Incledon, now and then, though I 
tried very hard, I could not help thinking 


of—him. I never did when I could help 
it; but sometimes when I saw the lights 
on Ankermead, or remembered some- 
thing he had said And all this time 
mamma would talk to me of people 
who prefer their own will to the happi- 
ness of others; of all the distress and 
misery it brought when we indulged our- 
selves and our whims and fancies ; of 
how much better it was to do what was 
right than what we liked. My head got 
confused sometimes, and I felt as if she 
was wrong, but I could not put it into 
words ; for how could it be right to de- 
ceive a good man like you—to let you 
give your love for nothing, and marry you 
without caring for you? But I am not 
clever enough to argue with mamma. 
Once, I think, for a minute, I got the 
better of her; but when she told me that 
I was preferring my own will to every- 
body’s happiness, it went to my heart, 
and what could I say? Do you remem- 
ber the day when it was all settled at last 
and made up?” 

This was more than the poor man 
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could bear. He put up one hand witha 
wild gesture to stop her and uttereda 
hoarse exclamation; but Rose was too 
much absorbed in her story to stop. 

“The night before I had gone down 
into the Rectory garden, where he 
and I used to talk, and there I said good- 
bye to him in my heart, and madea kind 
of grave over him,and gave him up for 
ever and ever—oh! don’t you know 
how ?” said Rose, the tears dropping on 
her black dress. “Then I was willing 
that it should be settled how you pleased ; 
and I never, never allowed myself to 
think of him any more. When he came 
into my head, I went to the schoolroom, 
or I tooka hard bit of music, or I talked 
to mamma, or heard Patty her lessons. I 
would not, because I thought it would be 
wicked to you, and you so good to me, 
Mr. Incledon. Oh! if you had only 
been my brother, or my — cousin (she had 
almost said, father or uncle, but vy good 
luck forbore), how fond I should have 
been of you!—and I am fond of you,” 
said Rose, softly proffering the hand 
which he had put away, and laying it 
gently upon his arm. He shook his 
head, and made a little gesture as if to 
put it off, but yet the touch and the words 
went to his heart. 

*“ Now comes the worst of all,” said 
Rose. “I know it will hurt you, and yet 
I must tell you. After that there came 
the news of Uncle Edward’s death ; and 
that he had left his money to us, and 
that we were well off again — better than 
we had ever been. Oh, forgive me! for- 
give me!” she said, clasping his arm 
with both her hands, “when I heard it, it 
seemed to me all in a moment that I was 
free. Mamma said that all the sacritices 
we had been making would be unneves- 
sary henceforward ; what she meant was 
the things we had been doing — dusting 
the rooms, putting the table straight, 
helping in the house —oh! as if these 
could be called sacrifices! but I thought 
she meant me. You are angry — you are 
angry!” said Rose. “I could not ex- 
pect anything else. But it was not you, 
Mr. Incledon ; it was that I hated to be 
married. I could not — could not make up 
my mind toit. I turned intoa different 
creature when I thought that I was free.” 

The simplicity of the story disarmed 
the man, sharp and bitter as was the 
sting and mortification of listening to this 
too artless tale. ‘Poor child! poor 
child!” he murmured, in a softer tone, 
unclasping the delicate fingers from his 





arm ; and then, with an effort, “I am not 
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Go on; let me hear it to the 


angry. 
end.” 

“When mamma saw how glad I was, 
she stopped it all at once,” said Rose, 
controlling herself. “She said I was 
just the same as ever — always self-indul- 
gent, thinking of myself, not of others — 
and that I was as much bound as ever 
by honour. There was no longer any 
question of the boys, or of help to the 
family ; but she said honour was just as 
much to be considered, and that I had 
pledged my word ——” 

“Rose,” quietly said Mr. Incledon, 
“spare me what you can of these discus- 
sions — you had pledged your word ?” 

She drew away half frightened, not ex- 
pecting the harsher tone in his voice, 
though she had expected him tu “be 
angry,” as she said. “Forgive me,” she 
went on, subdued, “ I was so disappointed 
that it made me wild. I did not know 
what to do. I could not see any reason 
for it now — any good in it ; and, at last, 
when I was almost crazy with thinking, I 
— ran away.” 

“You ran away?”—Mr. Incledon 
raised his head, indignant. “ Your moth- 
er has lied all round,” he said, fiercely ; 
then, bethinking himself, “I beg your 
pardon. Mrs. Damerel no doubt had her 
reasons for what she said.” 

“ There was only one place that I could 
go to,” said Rose, timidly, “ Miss Mar- 
getts’, where I was at school. I went up 
to the station for the early train that no- 
body might see me. I was very much 
frightened. Some one was standing 
there; I did not know who he was —he 
came by the train, 1 think; but after I 
had got into the carriage he came in after 
me. Mr. Incledon! it was not his fault, 
neither his nor mine. I had not been 
thinking of him. It was not for him, but 
only not to be married — to be free ‘a 

“Of me,” he said, with a bitter smile ; 
“but, in short, you met, whether by in- 
tention or not — and Mr. Wodehouse took 
advantage of his opportunities ?” 

“Tle told me,” said Rose, not looking 
at Mr. Incledon, “ what I had known ever 
so long without being told; but I said 
nothing to him; what could I say? I 
told him all that had happened. He took 
me to Miss Margetts’, and there we 
parted,” said Rose, with a momentary 
pause and adeep sigh. “Since then I 
have done nothing but think and think. 
No one has come near me —no one has 
written to me. I have been left alone to 
go over and over it all in my own mind. 
I have done so till I was nearly mad, or, 
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at least, everything seemed going round 
with me and everything confused, and I 
could not tell what was right and what 
was wrong. Oh!” cried Rose, lifting her 
head in natural eloquence, with eyes 
which looked beyond him, and a certain 
elevation and abstraction in her face, “I 
don’t think it is a thing in which on! 

right and wrong are to be considered, 
When you love one and do not love an- 
other, it must mean something; and to 
marry unwillingly, that is nothing to con- 
tent aman. It is a wrong to him; it is 
not doing right; it is treating him un- 
kindly, cruelly! It is as if he wanted 
you, anyhow, like a cat or a dog; not as 
if he wanted you worthily, as his com- 
panion.” Rose’s courage failed her after 
this little outburst ; her high looks came 
down, her voice sank and faltered, her 
head drooped. She rose up, and clasping 
her hands together, went on in low tones: 
“Mr. Incledon, 1 am engaged to you; I 
belongto you. I trust your justice and 
your kindness more than anything else. 
If you say I am to marry you, I will do 
it. Take it now into your own hands. If 
I think of it any more I will go mad; but 
I will do whatever you say.” 

He was walking up and down the room, 
with his face averted, and with pain and 
anger and humiliation in his heart. All 
this time he had believed he was leading 
Rose towards the reasonable love for him 
which was all he hoped for. He had sup- 
posed himself in almost a lofty position, 
offering to this young, fresh, simple crea- 
ture more in every way than she could 
ever have had but for him—a higher 
position, a love more noble than any 
foolish boy-and-girl attachment. To find 
out in a moment how very different the 
real state of the case had been, and to 
have conjured up before him the picture 
of a martyr-girl, weeping and struggling, 
and a mother “ with a host of petty max- 
ims preaching down her daughter’s 
heart, ’ was intolerable to him. He had 
never been so mortified, so humbled in 
all his life. He walked up and down the 
room in a ferment, with that sense of the 
unbearable which is so bitter. Unbear- 
able! —yet to be borne somehow; a 
something not to be ignored or cast off. 
It said much for Rose’s concluding ap- 
peal that he heard it at all, and took in 
the meaning of it in his agitation. and hot 
indignant rage ; but he did hear it and it 
touched him. “If yousay I am to marry 
you, I will do it.” He stopped short in 
his impatient walk. Shoull he say it— 
in mingled despite and love —and keep 
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her to her word? He came up to her 
and took her clasped hahds within his, 
half in anger half in tenderness, and 
looked her in the face. 

“If I say you are to marry me, you 
will do it? You pledge yourself to that ? 
You will marry me, if I please?” 

“Yes,” said Rose, very pale, looking 
up at him steadfastly. She neither 
trembled nor hesitated. She had gone 
beyond any superficial emotion. 

Then he stooped and kissed her with a 
passion which was rough —almost bru- 
tal. Rose’s pale face flushed, and her 
slight figure wavered like a reed; but 
she neither shrank nor complained. He 
hada right to dictate to her— she had 
put it into his hands. The look of those 
large innocent eyes, from which all con- 
flict had departed, which had grown ab- 
stract in their wistfulness, holding fast at 
least by one clear duty, went to his 
heart. He kept looking at her, but she 
did not quail. She had no thought but 
her word, and to do what she had said. 

“Rose,” he said, “you are a cheat, 
like allwomen. You come tome with 
this face, and insult me and stab me, and 
say then you will do what I tell you, and 
stand there, looking at me with innocent 
eyes like an angel. Howcould you find it 


in your heart —if you have a heart —to 


tell me all this ? How dare you put that 
dainty little cruel foot of yours upon my 
neck, and scorn and torture me — how 
dare you, how dare you!” There camea 
glimmer into his eyes, as if it might have 
been some moisture forced up by means 
beyond his control, and he held her 
hands with such force that it seemed to 
Rose he shook her, whether willingly or 
not. But she did not shrink. She 
looked up at him, her eygs growing more 
and more wistful, and tate he hurt 
her, did not complain. 

“It was that you might know all the 
truth,” she said, almost under her breath. 
“Now you know everything and can 
judge — and I will do as you say.” 

He held her so for a minute longer, 
which seemed eternity to Rose; then he 
let her hands drop and turned away. 

“Itis not you who are to blame,” he 
said, “not you, but your mother, who 
would have sold you. Good God !—do 
all women traffic in their own flesh and 
blood 

“Do not say so!” cried Rose, with 
sudden tears — “ you shall not! 1 will not 
hear it! She has been wrong; but that 
Was not what she meant.” 


Mr. Incledon laughed—his mood 
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seemed to have changed all in a moment. 
“ Come,” he said, “ Rose. Perhaps itis 
not quite decorous for you, a young lady, 
to be here alone. Come! 1 will take 
you to your mother, and then you shall 
hear what I have got to say.” 

She walked out of the great house by 
his side as if she were ina dream. What 
did he mean? The suspense became 
terrible to her ; for she could not guess 
what he would say. Her poor little feet 
twisted over each other and she stum- 
bled and staggered with weakness as she 
went along beside him—stumbled so 
much that he made her take his arm, and 
led her carefully along, with now and 
then a kind but meaningless word. Be- 
fore they entered the White House, Rose 
was leaning almost her whole weight 
upon his supporting arm. The world was 
swimming and floating around, the trees 
going in circles, now above, now below 
her, she thought. She was but half con- 
scious when she went in, stumbling 
across the threshold, to the little hall, all 
bright with Mr. Incledon’s flowers. Was 
she to be his, too, like one of them—a 
flower to carry about wherever he went, 
passive and helpless as one of the plants 
— past resistance, almost past suffering ? 
“1 am afraid she is ill; take care of her, 
Agatha,” said Mr. Incledon to her sister, 
who came rushing open-mouthed and 
open-eyed; and, leaving her there, he 
strode unannounced into the drawing- 
room to meet the real author of his dis- 
comfiture, an antagonist more worthy of 
his steel and against whom he could use 
his weapons with less compunction than 
against the submissive Rose. 

Mrs. Damerel had been occupied all 
the morning with Mr, Nolan, who had 
obeyed her summons on the first day of 
Rose’s flight, but whom she had dis- 
missed when she ascertained where her 
daughter was, assuring him that to do 
nothing was the best policy, as indeed it 
had proved to be. The Curate had gone 
home that evening obedient; but moved 
by that electrical impulse which seemed 
to have set all minds interested in Rose 
in motion on that special day, had come 
back this morning to urge her mother to 
go to her, or to allow him to go to her. 
Mr. Nolan’s presence had furnished an 
excuse to Mrs. Damerel for declining to 
receive poor young Wodehouse, who had 
asked to see her immediately after break- 
fast. She was discussing even then with 
the Curate how to get rid of him, what to 
say to him, and what it was best to do to 





bring Rose back to her duty. “I can’t 
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see so clear as you that it’s her duty, in 
all the circumstances,” the Curate had 
said, doubtfully. “What have circum- 
stances to do with a matter of right and 
wrong —of truth and honour.?” cried 
Mrs. Damerel. “She must keep her 
word.” It was at this precise moment of 
the conversation that Mr. Incledon ap- 
peared; and I suppose she must have 
seen something in his aspect and the ex- 
pression of his face that showed some 
Strange event had happened. Mrs. Dam- 
erel gave a low cry, and the muscles of 
Mr. Incledon’s mouth were moved by 
one of those strange contortions which 
in such cases are supposed to do duty 
for a smile. He bowed low, with a mock 
reverence to Mr. Nolan, but did not put 
out his hand. 

“T presume,” he said, “that this gen- 
tleman is in the secret of my humiliation, 
as well as the rest of the family, and that 
I need not hesitate to say what I have to 
say before him. It is pleasant to think 
that so large a circle of friends interest 
themselves in my affairs.” 

“What do you mean?” said Mrs. 
Damerel. “Your humiliation! Have 
you sustained any humiliation? I do 
not know what you mean.” 

“Oh! I can make it very clear,” he 
said, with the samesmile. “ Your daugh- 
ter has been with me; I have just 
brought her home.” 

* What! Rose?” said Mrs. Damerel, 
starting to her feet; but he stopped her 
before she couid make a step. 

“ Do not go,” he said; “it is more im- 
portant that you should stay here. What 
have I done to you that you should have 
thus humbled me to the dust? Did I 
ask you to sell her tome? Did I wanta 
wife for hire? Should I have author- 
ized any one to persecute an innocent 
girl, and drive her almost mad for me? 
Good heavens, for me! Think of it if 
youcan. Am I the sort of man to be 
forced on a girl—to be married as a 
matter of duty? How dared you —how 
dared any one insult me so!” 

Mrs. Damerel, who had risen to her 
feet, sank into a chair, and covered her 
face with her hands. I do not think she 
had ever once taken into consideration 
this side of the question. 

“ Mr. Incledon,” she stammered, “ you 
have been misinformed; you are mis- 
taken. Indeed, indeed, it is not so.” 

* Misinformed!” he cried; “ mistak- 
en! I have my information from the very 
fountainhead — from the poor child who 
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has been all but sacrificed to this sup- 
posed commercial transaction between 
you and me, which I disown altogether 
for my part. I never made such a bar- 
gain, nor thought of it. I never asked to 
buy your Rose. I might have won her, 
perhaps,” he added, calming himself with 
an effort, “if you had let us alone, or I 
should have discovered at once that it 
was labour lost. Look here. We have 
been friends, and I never thought of you 
till to-day but with respect and kindness. 
How could you put such an affront on 
me?” 

“Gently, gently,” said Mr. Nolan, 
growing red; “you go too far, sir. If 
Mrs. Damerel has done wrong, it was a 
mistake of the judgment, not of the 
heart.” 

“The heart!” he cried, contemptu- 
ously ; “how much heart was there in 
it? On poor Rose’s side, a broken one; 
on mine, a heart deceived and deluded. 
Pah! do not speak to me of hearts or 
mistakes ; Iam too deeply mortified — 
too much wronged for that.” 

“Mr. Incledon,” said Mrs. Damerel, 
rising, pale yet self-possessed, “I ma 
have done wrong, as you say ; but what I 
have done, I did for my child’s advan- 
tage and for yours. You were told she 
did not love you, but you persevered ; 
and I believed, and believe still, that 
when she knew you better—when she 
was your wife — she would love you. I 
may have pressed her too far ; but it was 
no more a commercial transaction —no 
more a sale of my daughter —” she said, 
with a burning flush coming over her 
face— “no more than I tell you. You 
do me as much wrong as you say I have 
done you—— _ Rose! Rose!” 

Rose came in, followed by Agatha, 
with her hat @f, which showed more 
clearly the waste which emotion and fa- 
tigue, weary anxiety, waiting, abstinence, 
and mental suffering had worked upon 
her face. She had her hands clasped 
loosely yet firmly, in the attitude which 
had become habitual to her, and a pale 
smile like the wannest of wiuter sunshine 
on her face. She came up very quietly, 
and stood between the two, like a ghost, 
Agatha said, who stood trembling be- 
hind her. 

* Mamma, do not be angry,” she said, 
softly ; “1 have told him everything, and 
I am quite ready to do whatever he de- 
cides. In any case he ought to know 
everything, for itis he who is most con- 
cerned — he and me.” 
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ou put the very best face upon it. Don’t 
ook as if it were anything to you; con- 


CAPTAIN WODEHOUSE did not get ad-' gratulate them, and say you are glad to 


mission to the White House that day 
until the afternoon. 
discouraged, though the messages he got 
were of a depressing nature enough. 
“Mrs. Damerel was engaged, and could 
not see him; would he come later?” 
“ Mrs. Damerel was still engaged — more 
engaged than ever.” And while Mary 
Jane held the door ajar, Edward heard a 
voice raised high, with an indignant tone, 
speaking continuously, which was the 
voice of Mr. Incledon, though he did not 
identify it. Later still, Mrs. Damerel 
was still engaged ; but, as he turned de- 
spairing from the door, Agatha rushed 
out, with excited looks, and with a mes- 
sage that if he came back at three o’clock 
her mother would see him. “ Rose has 
come home, and oh! there has been such 
a business !” Agatha whispered into his 
ear before she rushed back again. She 


knew a lover, and especially a favoured 
lover, by instinct, as some girls do; but 
Agatha had the advantage of always 
knowing her own mind, and never would 
be the centre of any imbroglio, like the 
unfortunate Rose. 

“Are you going back to the White 


House again?” said Mrs. Wodehouse. 
“I wonder how you can be so servile, 
Edward. I would not go, hat in hand, to 
any girl, if I were you; and when you 
know that she is engaged to another man, 
and he agreat deal better off than you 
are! How can you show so little spirit ? 
There are more Roses in the garden than 
one, and sweeter Roses and richer, 
would be glad to have you. If I had 
thought you had so little proper pride, I 
should never have wished you to come 
here.” 

“TI don’t think I have any proper 
pride,” said Edward, trying to make a 
feeble joke of it; “ I have to come home 
now and then to know what it means.” 

“You were not always so poor-spirit- 
ed,” said his mother; “it is that silly 
girl who has turned your head. And she 
is not even there; she has gone up to 
town to get her trousseau and choose her 
wedding silks, so they say ; and you may 
be sure, if she is engaged like that, she 
does not want to be reminded of you.” 

“] suppose not,” said Edward, drear- 
ily; “but as I promised to go back, I 
think 1 must. I ought at least to bid 
them good-bye.” 

“Oh! if that is all,” said Mrs. Wode- 
house, pacified, “go, my dear ; and mind 
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hear that any one so nice as Mr. Incledon 
Oh! if I were 
in your place, I should know what to 
say! I should give Miss Rose some- 
thing to remember. I should tell her I 
hoped she would be happy in her grand 
house, and was glad to hear that the set- 
tlements were everything they ought to 
be. She would feel that, you may be 
sure ; fora girl that sets up for romance 
and poetry and all that don’t like to be 
supposed mercenary. She should not 
soon forget her parting with me.” 

“Do you think I wish to hurt and 
wound her?” said Edward. “Surely no. 
If she is happy, I will wish her more hap- 
piness. She has never harmed me — no, 
mother. It cannot do a man any harm, 
even if it makes him unhappy, to think of 
a woman as I think of Rose.” 

“Oh! you have no spirit,” cried Mrs, 
Wodehouse ; “I don’t know how a son 
of mine can take it so easily. Rose, in- 
deed! Her very name makes my blood: 
boil !” 

But Edward’s blood was very far from 
boiling as he walked across the Green for 
the third time that day. The current of 
life ran cold and low in him. The fiery 
determination of the morning to “have 
it out”? with Mrs. Damerel, and know his 
fate and Rose’s fate, had fallen intoa 
despairing resolution at least to see her 
for the last time, to bid her forget every- 
thing that had passed, and try himself to 
forget. If her fate was sealed, and no 
longer in her own power to alter, that was 
all a generous man could do; and he felt 
sure, from the voices he had heard, and 
from the air of agitation about the house, 
and from Agatha’s hasty communication, 
that this day had been acrisis to more 
than himself. He met Mr. Incledon as 
he approached the house. His rival 
looked at him gravely without a smile, 
and passed him with an abrupt “ good- 
morning.” Mr. Incledon had not the air 
of a triumphant lover, and there was 
something of impatience and partial of- 
fence in his look as his eyes lingered for 
a moment upon the young sailor; so it 
appeared to Edward, though | think it 
was rather regret, and a certain wistful 
envy that was in Mr. Incledon’s eyes. 
This young fellow, not half so clever, or 
so cultivated, or so important as himself, 
had won the prize which he had tried for 
and failed. The baffled man was still 
disturbed by unusual emotion, but he was 
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not ungenerous in his sentiments ; but 
then the other believed that he himself 
was the failure, and that Mr. Incledon 
had succeeded, and interpreted his looks, 
as we all do, according to the commentary 
in our own minds. Edward went on 
more depressed than ever after this meet- 
ing. Just outside the White House he 
encountered Mr. Nolan, going out to 
walk with the children. “ Now that the 
gale is over, the little boats are going 
out for a row,” said the Curate, looking 
athim with a smile. It was not like Mr. 
Nolan’s usual good nature, poor Edward 
thought. He was ushered in at once to 
the drawing-room, where Mrs. Damerel 
sat in a great chair, leaning back, with a 
look of weakness and exhaustion quite 
out of keeping with her usual energy. 
She held out her hand to him without 
rising. Her eyes were red, as if she had 
been shedding tears, and there wasa 
flush upon her face. Altogether, her ap- 
pearance bewildered him; no one in the 
world had ever seen Mrs. Damerel look- 
ing like this before. 

“Tam afraid you willthink me impor- 
tunate, coming back so often,” he said, 
“but I felt that I must see you. Not 
that I come with much hope; but still it 
is better to know the very worst, if there 


is no good to hear.” 
“It depends on what you think worst 


or best,” she said. ‘“ Mr. Wodehouse, 
you told me you were promoted —you are 
captain now, and you have a ship?” 

“ Commander: andalas! under orders 
for China, with ten days’ more leave,” he 
said, with a faint smile ; “ though perhaps, 
on the whole, that may be best. Mrs. 
Damerel, may I not ask—for Rose? 
Pardon me for calling herso—lI can’t 
think of her otherwise. Ifit is all settled 
and made up, and my poor chance over, 
may I not see her, only fora few min- 
utes? If you think what a dismal little 
story mine has been — sent away without 
seeing her a year ago, then raised into 
sudden hope by our chance meeting the 
other morning, and now, I suppose, sen- 
tenced to banishment forever a 

“ Stay a little,” she said ; “I have had 
a very exciting day, and I am much worn 
out. Must you go in ten days ?” 

“ Alas !”? said Wodehouse, “and even 
my poor fortnight got with such difficulty 
—though perhaps on the whole it is bet- 
ter, Mrs. Dimerel.” 

“Yes,” she said, “have patience a mo- 
ment ; things have turned out very dif- 
ferently from what I wished. I cannot 
pretend to be pleased, scarcely resigned, 
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to what you have all done between you. 
You have nothing to offer my daughter, 
nothing ! and she has nothing to contrib- 
ute on her side. It is all selfish inclina- 
tion, what you liked, not what was best, 
that has swayed you. You had not self- 
denial enough to keep silent; she had 
not self-denial enough to consider that 
this is not a thing for a day but for life; 
and the consequences, I suppose, as 
usual, will fall upon me. All my life I have 
had nothing to do but toil to make up for 
the misfortunes caused by self-indul- 
gence. Others have had their will and 
pleasure, and I have paid the penalty. I 
thought for once it might have been dif- 
ferent, but I have been mistaken, as you 
see. 

“You forget that I have no clue to 
your meaning—that you are speaking 
riddles,” said Wodehouse, whose de- 
pressed heart had begun to rise and flut- 
ter and thump against his young breast. 

“ Ah; that is true,” said Mrs. Damerel, 
rising with a sigh. Well, I wash my 
hands of it; and for the rest you will 
prefer to hear it from Rose rather than 
from me.” 

He stood in the middle of the room 
speechless when she closed the door be- 
hind her, and heard her soft steps going 
in regular measure through the still 
house, as Rose had heard them once. 
How still it was! the leaves fluttering at 
the open window, the birds singing, Mrs. 
Damerel’s footsteps sounding fainter, his 
heart beating louder. But he had not 
very long to wait. 

Mr. Nolan and the children went out 
on the river, and rowed up that long 
lovely reach past Alfredsbury, skirting 
the bank which was pink with branches 
of the wild rose and sweet with the feath- 
ery flowers of the queen of the meadows. 
Dick flattered himself that he pulled an 
excellent bow, and the Curate, who loved 
the children’s chatter, and themselves, 
humoured the boy to the top of his bent. 
Agatha steered, and felt it an important 
duty, and Patty, who had nothing else to 
do, leaned her weight over the side of the 
boat, and did her best to capsize it, clutch- 
ing at the wild roses and the meadow 
queen. They shipped their oars and 
floated down with the stream when they 
had gone as far as they cared to go, and 
went up the hill again to the White House 
in a perfect bower of wild flowers, though 
the delicate rose blossoms began to droop 
in the warm grasp of the children before 
they got home. When they rushed in, 
flooding the house all through and through 
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him hugely. The consequence was that 
Commander Wodehouse got his leave ex- 
tended to three months, ahd was trans- 
ferred from the China station to the 
Mediterranean. Mr. Incledon never told 
him who was the author of this benefit, 
though I think they had little difficulty in 
guessing. He sent Rose a farure of 
pearls and turquoises, simple enough for 
heads bent close, talking too low for any her youth, and the position she had pre- 
hearing but their own. The Curate ferred to his, and sent the diamonds 
looked at them with a smile and a sigh. ‘which had been reset for her back to his 
They had attained the height of blessed- bankers ; and then he went abroad. He 
ness. What better could the world give did not go back to Whitton even for 
them? and yet the good Curate’s sigh necessary arrangements, but sent for all 
was not all for the disappointed, nor his | he wanted ; and after that morning’s work 
smile for their happiness alone. in the White House, returned to Dingle- 
The lovers were happy; but there are field no more for years. 
drawbacks to every mortal felicity. The! After this there was no possible reason 
fact that Edward had but nine days left, | for delay, and Rose was married to her 
and that their fate must after that be left’ sailor in the parish church by good Mr. 
in obscurity was, as may be supposed, a! Nolan, and instead of any other wedding 
very serious drawback to their happiness.' tour went off to cruise with him in the 
But their good fortune did not forsake Mediterranean. She had regained her 
them ; or rather, to speak more truly, the bloom, and merited her old name again 
disappointed lover did not forsake the before the day of the simple wedding. 
girl who had appealed to him, who had Happiness brought back colour and fra- 
mortified and tortured him, and promised | grance to the Rose in June; but traces 
with all the unconscious cruelty of can-' of the storm that had almost crushed her 
dour to marry him if he told her to do so. never altogether disappeared, from her 
Mr. Incledon went straight to town from! heart at least, if they did from her face. 
the White House, intent on finishing the | She cried over Mr. Incledon’s letter the 
work he had begun. He had imposed on | day before she became Edward Wode- 
Mrs. Damerel as a duty to him, as a rec-| house’s wife. She kissed the turquoises 


with their voices and their joyous breath 
and their flowers, they found all the 
rooms empty, the drawing-room silent, in 
a green repose, and not a creature visible. 
But while Agatha rushed upstairs, calling 
upon her mother and Rose, Mr. Nolan 
saw a sight from the window which set 
his mind at rest. Two young figures to- 
gether, one leaning on the other —two 


ompense for all that he had suffered at | 
her hands, the task of receiving Wode- 


house, and sanctioning the love which | 
her daughter had given ; and he went up 
to town to the Admiralty, to his per 


{ 


whose unfortunate leniency had _ per- 
mitted the young sailor to return home. 


when she fastened them about her pretty 
neck. Love is the best, no doubt ; but it 
would be hard if to other sentiments less 
intense even a bride might not spare a 
tear. 

As for the mothers on either side, they 
were both indifferently satisfied. Mrs. 


Mr. Incledon treated the matter lightly,! Wodehouse would not unbend so much 
making a joke of it. “I told you he was | for months after as to say anything but 
not to come home, but to be sent off as/| “Good morning” to Mrs. Damerel, who 
far as possible,” he said. had done her best to make her boy un- 

“Why, what harm could the poor) happy; and as for the marriage, now that 
young fellow do in a fortnight ?” said my | it was accomplished after so much fuss 
Lord. “TI find I knew his father —a fine | and bother, it was after all nothing of a 
fellow and a good officer. The son shall! match for Edward. Mrs. Damerel, on 
be kept in mind, both for his sake and her side, was a great deal too proud to 
yours.” | offer any explanations except such as 

“He has done all the harm that was/| were absolutely necessary to those few 
apprehended in his fortnight,” said Mr.!influential friends who must be taken 
Incledon, “and now you must give him into every one’s confidence who desires 
an extension of leave —enough to be’ to keep a place in society. She told those 
married in. There’s nothing else for it.! confidants frankly enough that Edward 
You ought to do your best for him, for it and Rose had met accidentally, and that 
is your fault.” |a youthful love, supposed to be over long 

Upoa which my Lord, who was of a‘ ago, had burst forth again so warmly, that 
genial nature, laughed and inquired into' nothing could be done but to tell Mr. In- 
the story, which Mr. Incledon related to cledon; and that he had behaved like a 
him after a fashion in away which amused hero. The Green for a little while was 
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very angry at Rose; the ladies shook! or another, but I am sure that the happi- 
their heads at her, and said how very,‘ness he shares with the Contessa must 


very hard it‘was on poor Mr. Incledon. 
But Mr. Incledon was gone, and Whitton 
shut up, while Rose still remained with 
all the excitement of a pretty wedding in 
prospect, and “a perfect romance” in 
the shape of a love-story. Gradually, 
therefore, the girl was forgiven; the 
richer neighbours went up to town and 
bought their presents, the poorer ones 
looked over their stores to see what they 
could give, and the girls made pieces of 
lace for her, and pin-cushions, and anti- 
macassars ; and thus her offence was 
condoned by all the world. Though Mrs. 
Damerel asked but a few people to the 
breakfast, the church was crowded to see 
the wedding, and all the gardens in the 
parish cut their best roses for its decora- 
tion; for this event occurred in July, 
the end of the rose season. Dinglefield 
Church overflowed with roses, and the 
bridesmaids’ dresses were trimmed with 
them, and every man in the place had 
some sort of a rosebud in his coat. And 


thus it was half smothered in roses that 
the young people went away. 

Mr. Incledon was not heard of for 
— after; but quite lately he came 


ack to Whitton married to a beautiful 
Italian lady, for whose sake it was, origi- 
nally, as Rumour whispered, that he had 
remained unmarried so long. This lady 
had married and forsaken him nearly 
twenty years before, and had become a 
widow about the time that he left Eng- 
land. I hope, therefore, that though 
Rose’s sweet youth and freshness had 
attracted him to her, and though he had 
regarded her with deep tende-ness, hop- 
ing, perhaps, for a new, subdued, yet 
happy life through her means, there had 
been little passion in him to make his 
wound bitter after the mortification of 
the moment. The Contessa was a wo- 
man of his own age, who had been beau- 
tiful, and was magnificent, a regal kind 
of creature, at home amid all the luxuries 
which his weilth provided, and filling a 
very different position from anything 
that could have been attainable by Rose. 
They dazzle the people on the Green when 
they are at Whitton, and the Contessa 
is as gracious and more inaccessible than 
any queen. She smiles at them all be- 
nignly, and thinks them an odd sort of 
gentle savages, talking over their heads 
in a voice which is louder and rounder 
than suits with English notions. And it 
is reported generally that Mr. Incledon 
and his foreign wife are “not happy.” I 
cannot say anything about this one way 





be something of a very different charac- 
ter from that which he would have had 
with Rose ; higher, perhaps, as mere love 
(you all say) is the highest ; but different 
—and in some things, perhaps, scarcely 
so homely-sweet. 

When Rose heard of this, which she did 
in the harbour of an Italian port, she was 
moved by interest so true and lively that 
her busband was almost jealous. She 
read her mother’s letter over and over, 
and could not be done talking of it. Cap- 
tain Wodehouse after a while had to go 
on shore, and his wife sat on the deck 
while the blue waves grew bluer and 
bluer with evening under the great ship, 
and the Italian sky lost its bloom of sun- 
set, and the stars came out in the magical 
heavens. What a lovely scene it was, 
the lights in the houses twinkling and 
rising tier on tier, the little lamps quiver- 
ing at the mastheads, the stars in the sky. 
Rose shut her soft eyes, which were wet 
—was it with dew? and saw before her 
not the superl Genoa and the charmed 
Italian night, but the little Green with its 
sunburnt grass and the houses standing 
round, in each one of which friendly eyes 
were shining. She sawthe green old 
drawing-room of the White House, and 
the look he cast upon her as he turned 
and went away. That was the day when 
the great happiness of her life came upon 
her; and yet she had lost something, she 
could not tell what, when Mr. Incledon 
went away. And now he was married, 
and to his old love, some one who had 
gone before herself in his heart, and 
came after her, and was its true owner. 
Rose shed a few tears quite silently 
in the soft night, which did not be- 
tray her. Her heart contracted for a 
moment with a strange pang — was she 
jealous of this unknown woman? “God 
bless him!” she said to herself, with a 
little outburst of emotion. Did not she 
owe him all she had in the world? good 
right had Rose to bid “ God bless him !” 
but yet there was an undisclosed shade of 
feeling which was not joy in his happi- 
ness, lingering in her heart. 

“Do you think we could find out who 
this Contessa is?” she said to her hus- 
band, when he returned. “I hope she is 
a good woman, and will mike him happy.” 

* Yes,” said Captain Wodehouse, “ he 
is a good fellow, and deserves to be 
happy ; and now you can be comfortable, 
my dear, for you see he has consoled 
himself,” he added, with a laugh. 
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From The Cornhill Magazine. 
ST. THOMAS. 


From Trebizond, Asia Minor, Turkey, 
to St. Thomas, Danish Antilles, West 
Indies, is a distance of one hundred and 
six geographical ere of longitude 
West, and of twenty-four degrees of lati- 
tude South; besides some odd minutes, 
the exact number of which may be deter- 
mined by reference, say, to Keith John- 
ston’s “ Royal Atlas.” Nota full third of 
the circumference of the globe in one di- 
rection, and little more than a ninth in the 
other. But insignificant as these distan- 
ces may appear On a map, especially one 
of Mercator’s delusive projection, they 
are in realityimmense. Their true meas- 
urement is not by miles, but by centuries ; 
not by geographical, but by cosmical 
lines ; by those, in fact, that divide the 
oldest of the Old World from the newest 
of the New. 

With Xenophon and Arrian for its 
chroniclers, broken Roman _ sculptures 


and crumbling Byzantine walls for its 
memorials, Pontic tombs excavated in 
its rocks, and the mosque, in which 
Mahomet the Conqueror said his thanks- 
giving prayer, the Te Deum of Islam, 
crowning its heights, Trebizond is old 
enough in all conscience ; nor do its wide- 


trousered, cross-legged shop-keepers, 
its veiled women, its mangy dogs, and 
its dark patches of cypress grove over 
Turkish-lettered tombstones, each in- 
scribed with “He is the Eternal,” sug- 
gest much idea of change. Indeed, its 
extreme easterly, that is most out-of-the- 
way, position in the most unprogressive 
of all empires, that is Turkey, might 
alone furnish sufficient warrant that the 
refuge of the Ten Thousand is in no im- 
minent danger of becoming modernized. 
Nor is it ; my word for the fact. 

Sunrise may be never so lovely, but 
sunset moves us more; and a farewell to 
the old calls up a deeper response in our 
nature than a welcome to the young. I 
have left it, amid the chill grey shades of 
an April evening, the late almost wintry 
April of those regions; and I have no 
wish to see again that still, mist-shrouded 
line of mountain-cape and dark forest ; 
no desire to climb again that rock-hewn 
ascent, to tread those rough-paven streets, 
and receive the obsequious salaams of 
the wide-robed, bearded inhabitants, who 
rise up Eastern fashion to greet the 
official badge as it passes by. 

The British lion and unicorn have dis- 
appeared from over the door of my little 
garden-surrounded house ; Turkish chil- 
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dren, very dirty, I make no doubt (for the 
laws of ablution do not seem obligatory 
on the juvenile faithful), play about the 
entrance. Turkish slippers strew the 
hall; against the latticed windows of 
what was once my sitting room, now 
transformed —a most poetic, most pro- 
saic thought!—into a Turkish harem 
apartment, moon-faced Turkish beauties 
flatten their lovely noses, as they gaze, if 
they care to do so, on.the grey Byzantine 
walls of the Comnenian fortress across 
the opposite ravine. My negro groom, 
the best gereed-player in the province, 
has, I hear, settled down into the quiet 
proprietor of a small coffee-house by the 
beach; my Turkoman attendants have 
transferred the pistols and daggers with 
which they loved to skewer their volumi- 
nous waist-bands to the service of other 
masters. Town, castle, market-place, 
inhabitants, house, garden, friends, de- 
pendants, all have retreated into the less- 
ening proportions of remote perspective ; 
new figures, new landscapes, thrust 
them daily further and further off across 
the gulf of life-long distance and separa- 
tion. Yet they have each and all of them 
an abiding place in not ungrateful recol- 
lection, and a good wish for the long and 
undisturbed continuance of their con- 
tented stagnation ; from the Tartar-eyed, 
wool-capped driver who lounges purpose- 
less in the miry Meidan beside his 
crouching camel, to the drowsy pasha 
who languidly extends a be-ringed hand 
for the scrap of dirty paper on which is 
scrawled, for the fiftieth time, the long- 
unanswered petition. They all belong, 
more than they themselves know, to the 
world’s great past; and the past, be it 
what it may, has in it a charm denied to. 
the present. “Say not,” vainly preaches 
the old Chaldzanized rabbi who has as- 
sumed the name, but not, if scholars are 
right, the style and dialect of the Son of 
David, “say not thou what is the cause 
that the former days were better than 
these.” Why not? most venerable 
Babylonian. Is it that the former days 
were in reality no better than the pres- 
ent, rather worse ? That a six-pound fran- 
chise is in very fact an improvement, 
penny papers a gain, and steam-engines 
a blessing? Or is it that the old print- 
ingless, steamless, Bright and Gladstone- 
less times were really the best? and the 
cry of “ God Save King Solomon !” more 
to the purpose than the triumphant shout 
of a Beales and a Beales-led multitude 
over the demolished railings of Hyde 
Park? Truly I know not, nor perhaps 
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did either the Hebrew Chaldzan moral- 
izer. Let us take the world as we find 
it; speed, however regretfully, the part- 
ing guest; and get ready a cheerful 
countenance, as best we may, to greet 
the coming. 

Farewell, then, the Old World, and 
welcome the New; nay, even the newest 
of the new, West Indian St. Thomas. 
No chroniclers need we consult here, for 
there is next to nothing to chronicle ; no 
voluminous historical records, where 
there is hardly any history to record. 
Scarce visited towards the close of his 
career by Columbus, scornfully aban- 
doned by Spain, that only just conde- 
scended to bestow on them froma dis- 
tance the title of “ Virgin,” equivalent in 
this particular instance, I suppose, to 
“ Barren,” Islands, these smallest, driest, 
rockiest of the diminutive, rocky, arid, 
lesser Antilles remained for a century 
and a half after the mighty world-seeker 
had turned away from them wholly un- 
tenanted, or at best the chance resting- 
place of buccaneering adventurers, un- 
annexed by any nationality, unsheltered 
by any flag. The very Caribs, the ques- 
tionable authors of some undeciphered 
scratchings on a sea-side cliff or two, 
had left them; and no European, no Af- 
rican, had cared to enter on the aban- 
doned heritage. So late as 1650 St. 
Thomas lay as unclaimed by any of the 
respectabilities of the world as Oliver 
Twist, or Ginx’s Baby at the workhouse 
.door — better off, indeed, than those re- 
-markable infants, in that it was already 
possessed somehow of a name, the identi- 
cal one that it yet bears ; though who con- 
ferred on it that distinction has remained 
an unanswered question in the cate- 
chism of history. 

At last—it was in A.D. 1657 —those 
most sedentary, most erratic of mortals, 
the Dutch, tentatively anchored their 
broad-built ships in the best of West 
Indian harbours, and took possession for 
their own of the forty square miles of 
rock in the centre of which that harbour 
is set like a green-blue turquoise in a rusty 
iron ring. Ten years Dutch bales lum- 
bered the beach; and Dutch merchant 
sailors, under an embryo Dutch Govern- 
ment, sat meditative beside. But after 
much consumption of tobacco, scheedam, 
and thought in the monotonous contem- 
plation ot dried-up bushes and brown 
rock, the Hollanders came to the con- 
clusion that Java, Ceylon, and the East- 
ern Indies offered better investments for 
their painstaking enterprise than the 
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Western ; and in 1667 the gallant Bata- 
vian tubs sailed slowly but not reluctant- 
ly away, just as the semi-piratical flag of 
St. George and merry England speckled 
the offing of St Thomas. 

So the island changed masters, and the 
“oath of British commerce” replaced 
awhile the corresponding guttural exple- 
tives of Dutch trade. But the quicker 
workings of the English brain, the nat- 
urally sluggish Teutonic fibre of which 
is, as no less an authority than Mr. Mat- 
thew Arnold assures us, abnormally stim- 
ulated into incongruous activity by a 
lucky aspersion of brisker Celtic blood, 
required scarce five years to solve the 
problem that the Batavian intellect had 
with difficulty accomplished in ten. Like 
their predecessors, however, the new- 
comers solved it with a negative —a mis- 
taken solution, as subsequent events have 
proved —and in 1671 the British ensign 
_ fluttered off to larger and more fertile 
isles. 

“ Tarde venientibus ossa,” is a hemistich 
not less applicable to the great banquet 
that Nature spreads before her children, 
than to the monkish refectory of the 
middle ages. Thus it was with the West 
Indies, where the late-arriving Danes, 
long after the more enterprising first- 


comers, Spanish, English, and French, 
had divided among themselves every 
fleshy tit-bit, were fain to put up with the 
scraggy virginal bones of the least among 


the lesser Antilles for their share. Of 
St. Croix, popularly known as Santa 
Cruz, an island larger and of better prom- 
ise than St. Thomas, to the south of 
which it lies at a distance of about forty 
miles, these Scandinavian Berserkers — 
to borrow a flower of nomenclature from 
popular rhetoric —had indeed already, 
after a sharp struggle with Spanish and 
French rivals, taken possession; and 
now, in 1672, seeing St. Thomas abso- 
lutely vacant, and a first-rate harbour, if 
nothing else, ready to hand, they appro- 
priated the Dutch-and-English-deserted 
island. 

I do not envy the feelings of his Ex- 
cellency the gallant Iversen when wel- 
comed as the first Danish governor over 
forty square miles of volcanic rock by 
the only surviving inhabitants, the mel- 
ancholy wood-pigeons and sinister land- 
crabs, of St. Thomas. Nor do I envy the 
negro slaves who first toiled at clearing 
bush and levelling stony ground enough 
to make space for the diminutive square 
fort and incipient town of “ Charlotte- 
Amalia.” Let us hope that Mark Tap- 
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lev’s mantle descended by some fortunate 
anachronism on Danes and Africans 
alike, and enwrapped them in a double 
fold of jollity as they took possession of 
their new isle of Eden in its dark-purple 
sphere of sea. 

Sixty years have passed, and half 
Danish half Dutch — for the persevering 
Hollanders had returned to their first 
love, but this time under the unassuming 
guise of a trading Brandenburg company 
— St. Thomas uneventfully carries on its 
little trade with its wealthier neighbours, 
besides affording a convenient shelter in 
its harbour to storm-driven ships, and a 
place of refit to the damaged victims of 
the West Indian cyclones. This avowed- 
ly: perhaps, too, not a little business 
was done, though less openly, in the 
wrecking, smuggling, privateering, and 
buccaneering lines ; for besides the prin- 
cipal harbour there is many a deep calm 
creek and quiet cove in the island where 
a cargo could be landed, a bargain struck, 
or a sloop equipped without any need of 
incurring the troublesome enquiries of 
“whence and whither,” where flags and 
titles might pass unquestioned, and mu- 
tual profit hoodwink the Argus eyes of 
any over-prying official. And if French- 


men, Spaniards, or even English, suffered 


by these little transactions, were they 
not at liberty to go and do likewise on 
their own account? It was the good old 
West Indian usage, and international law 
had not yet found a passage to the Carib- 
bean archipelago. Such were the occu- 
pations of merchants and traders ; mean- 
while other colonists busied themselves 
with less venturesome pursuits on land, 
and the scanty soil of St. Thomas was 
cajoled, by dint of care and hard labour, 
into yielding a modicum of sugar, though 
surpassed in this respect by its sister is- 
land called of St. John. A narrow arm 


of sea, so narrow that an Enfield rifle; 


would easily select and reach its victim 
across the rippling strait, divides or 
unites the fronting coasts. 
time owned a dense slave-population, re- 
garded by the comparatively small caste 
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wilder mountains of St. John; the little 
Danish garrison, taken by surprise, was 
soon cut to pieces, and the island lay at 
the mercy of the negroes, who having 
never experienced any themselves now 
showed none. Every house was burnt, 
every estate ravaged, every white man 
fled or perished; and through all the 
bloodstained catalogue which enumerates 
earth’s wrong avenged by wrong, infa- 
mous oppression, and mad retaliation, 
few pages are redder than these. For 
six months the insurgents held out 
against the forces sent against them from 
St. Thomas, till at last, after many vicis- 
situdes of savage warfare, French assis- 
tance, invoked from the neighbouring is- 
lands by the panic-stricken Danes, turned 
the scale in the favour of European skill ; 
the Africans were reduced not to sub- 
mission but to suicide, and four hundred 
self-slain corpses were found by the vic- 
torious whites on one spot alone. And 
in truth ‘those, happily the greater num- 
ber, of the vanquished who thus opened 
for themselves with their own hands that 
only sure gate of freedom, death, did 
wisely and well; their less fortunate 
prisoner-comrades did not pass that gate 
till after tortures that few writers now 
would dare so much as to describe. 
Eastern Governments, Mahometan ca- 
liphs and sultans, have been accused, and 
not altogether unjustly, of frequent and 
wanton cruelty; but no Arab, Turk, or 
even Persian but would have shrunk 
back aghast from the cold-blooded, tor- 
ment-devising atrocity of the triumphant 
Dutch and Danish slaveowners. The 
awful hurricane that a few weeks later 
devastated the island of St. Thomas 
could not with all its rain-torrents wash 
out the red stains of those hideous ex- 
ecutions. 

Thirty years more passed unrecorded 
for good or evil alike; till in 1764 the 
Royal Edict of Copenhagen that ren- 
dered the harbour of St. Thomas a free 


Each at this; port inaugurated a new era —that of 


commerce, merchandise, and prosperity. 
Followed the struggle of the New 


of colonists and planters much as the Is-| World, then awaking, province after 
raelites of old were by their Egyptian | province, into self-consciousness and in- 


taskmasters, and ruled over by a penal! 


code of more than Pharaonic atrocity. 
But in 1773 the sight of their own in- 
creasing numbers quickened the long- 
stifled exasperation of the Africans into 
a hope of revenge, and a revolt was con- 
certed between the bondsmen of either 
island. Ineffective in St. Thomas, it 
broke out with deadly result among the 





dependent life; and the Danish island, 
neutral, central, and marked out by Na- 
ture herself as the one haven of refuge 
for the countless sails that speckle these 
tornado-swept seas, reaped directly and 
indirectly a full and ever-increasing share 
of the golden harvest that was being 
planted the while on other lands in the 
blood of the labourers. The resort of 
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countless cruisers, half privateer, half 
pirate ; the mart of men who, under col- 
our of serving national interests, ad- 
vanced their own ; the favourite exchange 
for shoddy supply contracts; the char- 
tered meet for unscrupulous speculators 
in dubious prizes and blockade-runnings, 
St. Thomas soon acquired a new import- 
ance ; and with it a character that, how- 
ever disguised or modified by more or- 
derly times, and the necessity of cloak- 
ing illegal gains under forms of law, has 
never wholly left the place. - 

Soon after the American war, the revo- 
lutionary shock that upset so many Euro- 
pean thrones made itself felt through 
their far-off dependencies in the Carib- 
bean Sea; and St. Thomas came in 
among the rest for a share in the vicissi- 
tudes of which Denmark had so large 
and so disastrous a part. For a short 
time in 1801, and again in 1807, England 
held with a careless grasp a post the com- 
mercial value of which she might have 
easily estimated from the flourishing con- 
dition in which she found it; but blind 
in 1815, as on so many other occasions, 
to her own best interests, she a third 
time abandoned it, as she had first done 
when it was a mere barren rock a hun- 
dred and fifty years before; and the 
white cross “ Dannebrog ” again floated 
over fort and harbour. 

From that date to the present, the an- 
nals of St. Thomas are made up of ex- 
port, import, commissions, smuggling, 
bill-broking, discounting, pilfering, and 
the ordinary vicissitudes of credit-com- 
merce conducted on the unstable basis 
of New-World speculation. Meanwhile, 
the emancipation of slaves, tardily wrung 
from, rather than conceded by, their Dan- 
ish masters in 1848, gave the finishing 
stroke to the already declining sugar cul- 
tivation of the island; for what human 
being, however black, would, if his own 
free choice were given him, remain to 
toil at the lowest possible wages on the 
estates of a planter, while a single day’s 
work among the shipping in the harbour 
might bring him higher gains than a 
whole week of spade and hoe? Negroes 
are not far-sighted, but have ordinarily a 
remarkably acute vision for what lies im- 
mediately before their ugly flat noses. 
So the canes, which nothing but high- 
pressure slave-labour could ever possibly 
have made a paying crop of in this uncon- 
genial soil, disappeared as if by enchant- 
ment, to be replaced with as magicala 
celerity —for the cycle of tropical vege- 
tation is a swift one — by scrubby bush, 
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frangipane, aloe, cactus, and every thorny 
and prickly thing “for which we may 
thank Adam.” And thus matters have, 
in the main, gone their course up to the 
present day. 

Shall we add how, in 1867, the Ameri- 
can eagle cast a longing eye on this sea- 
girt morsel? and ‘how the majesty of 
Denmark, not less eager for I forget how 
many millions of dollars, dangled the 
tempting bait before the republican bird, 
till it was thought to be a bargain be- 
tween them ; only when it came to pay- 
ment, the greenbacks were not forth- 
coming, and one more repudiation of 
agreement was noted in Jonathan’s ac- 
count book? Or shall we chronicle the 
hurricanes of 1819, 1833, 1867, and 1871; 
or depict the terrors of the earthquake 
plus sea-wave that, on the third of the 
above-assigned dates, made such a mark 
upon the imaginations of the inhabitants 
of St. Thomas? Enough; the stars and 
the stripes have not yet supplanted the 
Dannebrog on the fort heights, and, ex- 
cept a headless palm or two, few traces of 
a cyclone outlast a twelvemonth ; at any 
rate, none appear in view as we exchange 
the glossy blackness of Heaven and the 
Challenger best know how many thou- 
sand fathoms of the pure Atlantic depths 
outside for the muddy green of shallow 
waters and an uncleanly harbour. 

“ Charlotte-Amalia” is, so old Danish 
maps inform us, the name of the town; 
and perhaps the gods still call it so ; only, 
like the old knight’s song in Alice’s 
“Wonderland,” or “ Looking-glass ” — 
I am not sure which, neither of those au- 
thentic narratives forming part of my 
travelling library, the more’s the pity — 
itis called quite differently among mor- 
tals, in whose vocabulary it has appro- 
priated to itself the apostolic-sounding 
designation of the entire island. But, 
whatever its name, the town looks pretty 
enough from the prow of the steamer as 
we pass between the lighthouse on our 
right and the two-gun fort on our left, 
and make for our anchorage ; though an 
officer of the E/e — sociable and chatty, 
as most of the R.M.S.P. Company’s offi- 
cers are —informs me as I gaze upon 
it, that it shows still prettier when seen 
from the stern of the boat. I can readily 
believe him; for the same glance that 
tells me in the first half-minute whatever 
there is to like in the town of St. Thomas, 
tells me also what there is not. 

Part on, part between three buttress- 
like pyramidical spurs which run down 
seaward almost to the water's edge from 
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a high knife-ridge of reddish-brown 
bush-sprinkled hills, there stand, crowd- 
ed together, about fifteen hundred white- 
walled, red-roofed, green-shuttered hous- 
es, one rather bigger, another smaller, 
than its neighbour; but all without 
more method or order in their juxtaposi- 
tion than that observable in a chance 
human crowd, each house having appar- 
ently jostled itself into the midst, and 
occupied the first piece of ground on 
which it could secure a footing, selfishly 
regardless of any other consideration. 
The next object of each appears to have 
been which should display the greatest 
number of windows. A Danish Pitt 
might from the taxation of those aper- 
tures alone clear off half the national 
debt of Denmark, whatever its amount. 
Every window presents instead of glass 
—a substance rarely employed here in 
the form of panes, and indeed superfluous 
in so mild a climate — Venetian jalousies 
of the conventional green, besides a pair 
of stout wooden shutters, to be closed 
and barred at the first threat of a hurri- 
cane, not else. For of nightly thieves, 
house-breakers, and villanous “centre- 
bits” there is little fear, partly owing to 
the efficiency of the Danish town-police, 
partly to the character of the islanders 
themselves, of whom more hereafter. As 
to the houses themselves, a few — very 
few—of them are solidly built; red 
brick picked out with plaster, of which 
last-named material, eked out with lath 
and rubble, far the greater number wholly 
consist; some are even mere wooden 
barracks, spacious, ugly, and insecure to 
see. Wood or otherwise, almost all these 
dwellings prove on a near inspection to 
be trumpery run-up constructions, with 
thin walls baking in the blazing sun, 
shallow, unprotective roof-eaves, and the 
majority without a verandah of any sort. 
Only here and there some more preten- 
tious mansion — the large, ungainly ed- 
ifice recently erected as Government 
House, for instance —has pushed out — 
Heaven save the mark ! —a cast-iron bal- 
cony, as ugly as any that ever figured at 
Hammersmith or on the Brompton Road. 
Worse yet are the churches; the so- 
called English, ze. Colono-Episcopalian, 
being of ante-Puginian Gothic, hideous 
enough in any latitude, absolutely mon- 
strous in this; the Dutch Reformed, or 
Presbyterian, is the heaviest plaster 
Doric; the Moravian Chapel a large 
Shapeless barn; and the Danish, or Lu- 
theran Church, a simple nondescript. 

An East Indian bungalow, a Brazilian 
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cathedral, even a Turkish residence in 
Upper Egypt, each tells in its outline, 
and yet more in its details, something 
either of the architectural traditions pecu- 
liar to the race that erected it, or of pru- 
dent adaptation to a new climate ; or, it 
may be, of both. Hence, in looking on 
buildings like these, we at once perceive 
that their architects, whether Portuguese, 
Turks, or English, had fully determined 
to make the country they came to govern 
or to colonize their own home in the 
fullest sense of the word ; nor yet, while 
modifying, to renounce altogether the 
hereditary and almost typical peculiarities 
of their original nationality. St. Thomas, 
on the contrary, is in its general charac- 
ter neither Danish nor Dutch nor any- 
thing else; it is an aggregation of lodg- 
ers and lodging-houses, nothing more ; 
English, Scotch, Spanish, French, Ital- 
ian, American, architects, inhabitants — 
the only object they have had, one and 
all, in settling here, has been that of 
making as much money as they could 
from the business of the place, and then 
being off as quick as possible. The stay 
in the island is a mere temporary make- 
shift, a commercial arrangement, and 
their dwellings are naturally enough in 
accordance with their scheme of life. 
Pleasanter objects to look at are the 
little cottage-houses where mulatto, or, 
as they prefer being called, “coloured,” 
families make their nests. _Bright- 
painted wooden boxes, green or blue, all 
made up to outward appearance of doors, 
windows, and galleries, but well sheltered 
from the brooding heat by projecting 
roofs, wide verandahs, and flowering 
tropical trees, planted wherever the rocky 
soil will allow a root to hold, they har- 
monize well with the climate, and give 
correct indication of a comparatively set- 
tled population for their inhabitants. 
These last are chiefly clerks, artisans, . 
skilled workmen, and the like, some born 
in the island itself, others natives of Tor- 
tola, Antigua, Barbadoes, Porto Rico, 
and the like. Their number is more than 
double that of the European-born colo- 
nists. A gay, active, and improvident 
set, they at least know how to live; the 
West Indian archipelago is their home ; 
they have no other ; they are part and 
parcel of the island; to its conditions 
they suit the circumstances of their ex- 
istence, and make the best of climate and 
everything else. Cross-breeds and the 
Europeans together amount to a third or 
so of the entire population of St. Thomas ; 
but the two castes do not socially coae. 
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lesce, and the aims and sentiments of the 
one have little in common with those of 
the other. 

Scattered round the outskirts of the 
town, and jotted, where one least expects 
to find them, among the mango-trees and 
guava-bushes of the open country, small 
wattled or boarded cabins, each hardly 
bigger than a sentry-box, but by no 
means equally compact in its construc- 
tion, give shelter to negro families. Free 
men now, and ready enough to work, to 
gain, and to squander too; unwilling 
only, partly owing to the hated and still 
fresh reminiscences of slavery, partly 
from their own natural instability of char- 
acter, to enter into long engagements or 
to pledge their labour beforehand, these 
darkies constitute about two-thirds of the 
inhabitants of the island. Their shirts 
and trousers are more or less of Euro- 
pean cut ; but, dress and language apart, 
they differ in hardjy any respect from 
their free brethren in Syria or Turkey. 
Mahometans there, they have here adapt- 
ed Christianity, some one fashion, some 
another, according to that patronized by 
their former masters; but, Christian or 
Moslem, of dogma for itself they have 
little care ; their creed is emotional only, 
and perhaps not much the worse for 
being so. Their huts, too, are the most 


genuinely tropical objects of West In- 


dian domestic architecture. I have seen 
the exact likenesses of them in Nubia 
and Yemen. 

And the Danes? Well; if St. Thomas 
be, so far as the European population is 
concerned, a mere lodging-house, the 
Danes here act the part of the lodging- 
house keepers, neither more nor less. 
Like the rest, they resign themselves to 
live in hired dwellings ; they collect cus- 
toms, and taxes, keep up a strict police 
by land and harbour, levy fines on unli- 
censed salesmen and market women, im- 
prison drunkards and vagrants, and— 
well, that is pretty nearly all. In the 
commercial enterprise, the shipping in- 
terests, the trade and traffic of the island 
they govern, they have next to no share ; 
in planting and in agriculture no skill; in 
the island and its tenauts no interest; 
nor do they care to take any measure for 
creating such among others on their ac- 
count. Indeed, there is not throughout 
the whole of St. Thomas a single Danish 
school, nor in the sclitary bookseller’s 
shop (which, by the way, is a Moravian, 
not a Danish establishment) of the town 
is a Danish grammar or dictionary to be 
round. The public offices themselves, 
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the law and police courts, and the rest, 
are mere hired rooms, or slight construc- 
tions of the usual makeshift character ; 
they, too, are the work of the colonists 
and settlers ; not a farthing has been 
contributed by the Treasury of Copen- 
hagen towards their construction. A 
small, quaint, square fort, with battle- 
ments and turrets, much like those out of 
which the St. Barbara of art or the im- 
prisoned princesses of fairy tales are 
wont to gaze, and which in fact now 
serves as town gaol, is the only edifice 
contributed by Denmark herself to the 
town and island. The walls of this toy- 
castle are painted red, and the red Danish 
flag flies from the small round keep; it 
looks hot enough in the sun, and sug- 
gests the idea that the prisoners inside, 
now its only occupants, must be uncom- 
fortably hot too. But the prison, fort, 
and flag excepted, no other symbol of 
Danish rule meets the gazer’s eye as it 
takes in the panorama of the town from 
the steamer anchorage about a quarter of 
a mile off. 

Nor when we land on the negro- 
crowded wharf do we find much to mod- 
ify our first impressions in this respect. 
There is, indeed, a carved Danish in- 
scription — the only one, so far as I have 
been able to discover, in the entire 
island —over the door of the staircase 
that leads up to the Custom House 
rooms ; and Danish names, to which no 
one in common use pays the slightest 
attention, are roughly painted up at the 
corners of several sfreets. Also you may 
occasionally meet a tall, light-complex- 
ioned individual, whose stiff carriage and 
ceremonious bearing proclaims him a 
Danish official: or a blond, heavy-eyed, 
slightly, or very, as the case may be, in- 
toxicated, white-clothed soldier; there 
are about sixty of them on the island. 
Poor fellows ! they have but a dull time of 
it in garrison ; and if they occasionally try 
to render it a little less tedious by 
“heavy-headed revel,” Hamlet himself 
would hardly have included them in the 
severity of his comments on this na- 
tional failing: they have excuse for it if 
ever any one had. These things apart, 
however, there is nothing visible to right 
or left to indicate that the island belongs, 
and has for two centuries belonged, to the 
Danes, rather than to the Americans, the 
Chinese, or the Khan of Crim Tartary. 

The universal language of communica- 
tion among the inhabitants, white, black, 
or coloured, is English ; but such Eng- 
lish! a compound of negro grammar, 
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Yankee accent, and Creole drawl; to 
: 3 ‘“ 65 Cie? fa 66 Calne 9? 
“arrange ” is to “ fix,” “ Sir” is “Sa’ar, 

“boat” is “ba’awt,” and so on. The 
announcements of the shop fronts, the 
placards on the walls, the debile little 
newspapers (there are two published here, 
and the ferocious antagonism of their re- 
spective editors in print is, I trust, lim- 
ited to that medium, and does not repre- 
sent their private and personal feeling), 
are English; and, but for an occasional 
Spanish sentence, English is the only 
language you hear in market, street, or 
shop. I beg pardon: there are no 
“shops ” in St. Thomas, only “ stores ;” 
just as every man here, dust-carters and 
coal-heavers not excepted, is a “ gentle- 
man,” and every woman, including the 
aged black Hebe who distributes rum 
and gin for two cents to her sailor custo- 
mers, a “lady.” The physical atmos- 
phere you breathe may be that of the 
tropics; but the moral or non-moral, 
public and private, is that of New York ; 
as for the social, it has in it a corrective 
dash of Spanish Creolism, in which lan- 
guor supplies an opportune check on 
vice, and nonchalance on dishonesty. 
For the rest, as you walk down; that is 
west (for the ever-blowing east trade wind 
determines the “up” of the island), 
along the main street on the narrow allu- 
vial level between the hill slope and the 
crescent harbour base, you might, but for 
the blazing sun and dazzling azure over- 
head, almost fancy yourself in a ’long- 
shore quarter of Southampton or Wap- 
ping. Ship chandleries, dry goods, rum 
shops, slop shops, tobacco shops, sailors’ 
homes (such homes! fleecing dens they 
might more truly be called), coal wharves, 
timber yards — objects that no climate 
can beautify, no associations render other 
than mean and vulgar. The latitude is 
the latitude of the poet-sung tropics ; but 
the scene is a scene of the coarsest Eu- 
rope. In vain you call to mind the metri- 
cal enchantments of Tennyson’s “ Locks- 
ley Hall” or dreamy “ Voyage,” of 
Byron’s heated “ Island,” of Coleridge’s 
magical “ Fragment:” everything around 
dispels the conjured-up illusion, A 
drunken seaman and a filthy old hag are 
squabbling on one side of you: words 
very English certainly, but not to be 
found in Johnson’s dictionary, issue from 
the grog shop on the other: the vile fea- 
tures ot a Creole crimp, arm in arm with 
a mottled-faced dull-eyed Halifax skipper, 
meet you in front: sight, hearing, smell, 
all are of that peculiar description which 
charms the sailor, the British specimen 
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in particular, and those too, perhaps, who 
make money out of or through him; but 
which is, as Carlyle might say, “ exhilarat- 
ing in the long run to no other created 
being ” — to none, at least, who have not 
received the special training of those use- 
ful but unlovely classes. 

Nor are the details of the town in other 
respects such as to bear with advantage 
a close examination. The streets, the 
main one excepted, are mostly mere lanes, 
narrow, and crooked; while many of 
them — those, namely, which run from 
the harbour inland — consist of flights of 
stony stairs, which had Byron seen he 
would have blessed those of Malta by 
comparison instead of cursingthem. The 
pavement, too, absolutely wanting in not 
a few places, is rough and full of holes 
in others ; and the drains — for sanitar 
motives, say the townsmen!—are all 
open ; what the result is after a fortnight 
or so of hot, dry weather I leave to the 
imagination of those highly respectable 
members of Parliamentary Committees 
who lay yearly reports on corresponding 
odorous topics before our British noses. 
Gaslights exist, it is true, in the principal 
thoroughfares, but they are few and far 
between ; while for the shiny nights of 
half the month the wandering moon bears 
alone the charge of public illumination ; 
whence it follows that the clouds and the 
municipality have too often to divide the 
responsibility of outer darkness and its 
consequences, physical or moral. I have 
not myself had the good fortune of visit- 
ing Copenhagen; but I trust that the 
Danes at home treat their capital better 
than they do the principal town of their 
West Indian possessions. 

But the place, though it cannot be 
called lovely, is lively enough. Siestas, 
strange to say, in spite of the relaxing 
climate and the infectious proximity to 
the Spanish colonies, are not the fashion 
here, and from sunrise to sunset the main 
street can show a medley of nationalities 
to the full as varied as that which daily 
throng the wooden bridge of Galata, but 
with a much greater diversity of hue. 
Black, indeed, predominates among the 
complexions, and white among the gar- 
ments ; but between these extremes of 
colour every shade of skin and dress 
alike may be observed. Broad-brimmed 
Panama hats distinguish in general the 
better class of citizens ; commoner straw 
shelters poorer heads. Sallow, parboiled- 
looking countenances with now and then 
an unhealthy flush, telling a tale of 
brandy overmuch in the daily allowance 
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of iced water, denote the North European, 
Teuton, or Scandinavian, Briton, Ger- 
man, Dane, Dutch, and Swede, with the 
pale, over-worked-looking, sharp-featured 
Yankee. A darker tinge of face and 
hair, and a slenderer form, indicates the 
Italian, French, or Spanish salesman ; 
the white Creole, whatever his semi or 
quarter nationality, may always be recog- 
nized by his peculiarly weedy aspect and 
lack-lustre eye. Two or three genera- 
tions of West Indian birth and breeding, 
unrenewed by fresh European or African 
grafts, suffice to thin out the richest 
European blood, and to dull into lethargy 
the most active North European brain, 
till the Englishman, Dane, Norwegian, or 
Dutchman becomes a thing for the very 
negroes to pityor despise. “ Miscegena- 
tion,” to borrow an ungainly American 
word, may have its drawbacks; but ex- 
clusiveness of alliance means for the 
North European in these regions speedy 
degeneration and disappearance. 

Busy, restless, affable, at once cringing 
and forward in manner, who does not 
recognize the children of Israel, the gen- 
uine descendants of clever, birthright- 
purloining Jacob, whatever be the land of 
their sojourn in their world-wide disper- 
sion? Here in St. Thomas we have 
them of every sort, dark and fair, lean 


and burly, but all alike intent on gain ; 
now prosperous, now bankrupt ; the very 
climate that may occasionally somewhat 
slacken their outward man has no relax- 
ing effect on the irrepressible energy of 


their will. Itis curious to enter their 
synagogue —a large, crowded, and evi- 
dently thriving one — and to hear the un- 
changed songs of old David and older 
Moses in the oldest langnage of the Old 
World, intoned here with as much fer- 
vency of utterance and singleness of be- 
lief as ever they had been in the Eastern 
hemisphere under the palms of Jordan, 
long before a Western world and the co- 
coanut trees of its islands had been 
heard or dreamt of. The first names 
entered on the world’s racecourse, they 
bid fair to be among the first on its 
books when the winners are told off at 
the close. Meanwhile the antithesis 
their activity affords to the. lounging, 
careless, take-it-easy movements of the 
big negroes at every turn and corner, 
does much to enliven the sun-heated 
‘streets and thoroughfares of the town. 
But it is at night, and especially when 
‘the white rays of the full moon, the 
‘Queen of the Tropics, delusively cover 
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smooth layer of fresh-fallen snow, that 
the main street of St. Thomas, the open 
space in front of the Custom House 
known as King’s Wharf — the only stone 
wharf, by the bye, in the whole harbour, 
and constructed not indeed with Danish 
money, but under Danish superinten- 
dence—and the acacia-planted square, 
that serves as market-place by day, all 
show to the best advantage. Then the 
négroes, who here, as in the cheerful 
Levant, and even on the misty Euxine 
coast, keep up unaltered their ancestral 
African customs of nightly merry-mak- 
ings —a custom which the Arabs alone, 
of all races that it has been my fortune to 
dwell amongst, share with them — come 
Out in their gayest dresses and gayest 
mood, to shout, laugh, sing, romp, and 
divert themselves like the overgrown 
children that they are. Tall, black men 
in white clothes and straw hats, tall, 
black women too, handsome in form if 
not in feature, their heads bound round 
with many-coloured turbans, sweep 
through the crowd with an easy freedom 
of gait and bold step very different from 
the shuffling, embarrassed style of the 
nerveless Creole lady and her over- 
dressed European sister ; while the light- 
flowing gown of the negress and her 
variegated head-gear give her, even in- 
dependently of her dark complexion, a 
semi-tropical look that suits the climate, 
and harmonizes much better than stiff 
crinolines and artificial flowers with the 
surroundings of West Indian nature. 
When will civilized women, or civilized 
men either, learn that individual beauty, 
to have its complete effect, must-harmo- 
nize with the general? that form and 
colour, size and shape, however fair or 
stately in themselves, acquire their ulti- 
mate perfection from the place they oc- 
cupy ? that what is well under one sky 
may be ill under another? what is justly 
admired in Europe be a failure in Asia? 
and what looks lovely under a tropical 
blaze be void of charm amid the mists of 
northern gloom? When the Egyptians 
erected the colonnades of Luzor on the 
shores of the great Nile, the Greeks the 
Parthenon among the blue _picture-like 
hills of Attica, and medizval architects 
the clustering pinnacles of Laon beside 
the orchards and green hill-slopes of 
Picardy, they accomplished in every in- 
stance an abiding success, different the 
one from the other, but each perfect in 
its kind —~an example, a lesson, and a 
Why, then, have 


roofs and pavement with what seems a'their later successors, who in modern 
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times have attempted to reproduce these 
very masterpieces of beauty in elaborate 
copies, every measurement, every line, 
every detail the same, failed not less 
completely than the others succeeded ? 
Is it not that they ignored, with the igno- 
rance that amounts to stolidity, the effect 
of altered conditions, of changed times, 
of different climate, of dissimilar sur- 
roundings, both of nature and art ? while 
the former architects, Egyptian, Gaul, or 
Greek, knew, with the knowledge that 
amounts to instinct, not only the laws of 
construction and the grace of individual 
outline, but also those of collective har- 
mony ; and built aptly besides, building 
well. Thus it is and always must be, 
East or West alike, with architecture of 
whatever kind, public or private; thus, 
too, in great measure with sculpture, with 
painting, with ornament, with dress — 
in a word, with art of every sort. 

Meanwhile, as we walk and philoso- 
phize in the tepid night air and pale 
moonshine, from behind a hundred open 
lighted windows comes the sound of 
jingling pianos, where mulatto girls are 
performing their endless Spanish waltzes ; 
performances accompanied in many a lit- 
tle house-by the clamour of many voices 
and the stamp of dancing feet. All is 
frank, unrestrained merry-making, high 
spirits, and fun; the more cheerful be- 
cause —to the credit of the blacks be it 
said —it is seldom excited or accompa- 
nied by drink, more seldom by drunken- 
ness. West Indian negroes,in spite of 
the contrary example set them more or 
less by almost every class and descrip- 
tion of whites in these islands, are gen- 
erally free from this particular form of 
vice ; and though the morality of domes- 
tic life is not so much low as absolutely 
wanting among them — indeed, that non 
est inventus might be the correct verdict 
of a “ virtue” court — the frailties of the 
island-born African, or black Creole, are 
rarely excused or aggravated by drink. 
Among the mulattoes, on the contrary, 
as among mixed races in general, the bad 
qualities of either parentage seem to 
come uppermost; and the immorality of 
the negro is with them often enhanced by 
the drunkenness of the Briton and the 
murderous treachery of the Spaniard. 
“God made white men, and God made 
black men, but the devil made brown 
ones,” is acommon proverb here, and it 
often finds its justification in fact. 

Town and inhabitants —the Israelite 
colony alone after its measure excepted 
—all impress you as mere mushroom 
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growths of the day, with little root in the 
past, and hardly a promise of greater 
fixity in the future. And yet whatever 
* Charlotte-Amalia,” to give the place its 
distinctive name, may prove to be when 
you are fairly in it and of it — seen from 
outside, and especially from the harbour 
point of view, it has a curiously delusive 
Levantine look ; so much so, that a voy- 
ager, who, under some strange enchant- 
ment of the “Sleeping Beauty” kind, 
should have closed his eyes while just off 
Smyrna or Latakia,,.and then first 
awakened up when the fairy ship was in 
the act of entering the port of St. 
Thomas, might almost fancy that he had 
never left the Syrian or AZgean coast. 
He would, in fact, find before him much 
the same picturesque sprinkling of pretty 
toy-like houses that he had. last seen 
under the sun of Anatolia; for instance, 
the same green masses, or orchard-trees, 
both running up the same abrupt rocky 
slopes, practicable indeed for horses, but 
evidently prohibitive of carriage use; 
the same high, bush-sprinkled, half-sav- 
age ridge of hills behind the same un- 
tidy wharves, makeshift landing-places, 
and rubbish-strewn beach; the same 
superfluity of little boats, plying hither 
and thither between the larger craft, or 
swarming, as though with piratical in- 
tent, round the sides of each new arrival ; 
the same clear sharpness of light and 
shade ; the same pure sea-water, brisk 
air, and bright sky. No, not exactly the 
same, any ene of these; since a more 
careful inspection would detect strange 
foliage — cocoanut, for example, or papai 
— among the trees, giving notice of a lat- 
itude more southerly far than the Levant- 
ine ; the water, too, is the inky Atlantic 
black, not the ultra-marine Mediter- 


‘ranean blue in its clearness ; and the 


low, drifting fleeces of white cloud that 
emerge, curl after curl, from behind the 
easterly hill-range, and sweep swiftly 
across the dazzling sky to the west, are 
driven by no Asiatic land-breeze, but 
obey the trade-winds of the ocean ex- 
panse. 

But, general outline and natural fea- 
tures apart, there are some special ob- 
jects in which St. Thomas may claim a 
real, though superficial, resemblance with 
the time-honoured Levant. Thus, at the 
very entry of the harbour, near a dimin- 
utive powder-shed, there stands a bat- 
tery, which —but that the Danish, and 
not the Turkish, flag overshadows it— 
might, by a new-comer, be almost con- 
jectured to belong to the same class of 
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constructions that stand guard at the 
entry of the Bosphorus or the quarantine 
bay of Trebizond. Through the thin 
embrasures of a decrepit parapet wall 
two rusty cannons protrude their muz- 
zles, the one pointing at an angle of 45° 
to the heaven above, the other at a simi- 
lar inclination to the waters beneath. 
Quite Turkish, both for appearance and 
efficacy. Nor do the five or six anti- 
quated tubes of old iron that peer over 
the edges of the queer, red-painted fort 
walls of the harbour’s base differ in any 
essential respect from the artillery sup- 
plied by the Topkhaneh of Constanti- 
nople to the imperial provinces. Strange- 
ly, too, like the ruins that on almost every 
jutting rock of the Anatolian coast com- 
memorate the days of semi-independent 
Pashas and pugnacious Dereh-begs, are 
the two round towers, massive and grey, 
that crown, the one “ Government Hill,” 
the easternmost of the three already men- 
tioned as included in the town itself; the 
other, an isolated rising ground near the 
base of the harbour. Nor is this resem- 
blance one of outward form only, but of 
historical meaning; for, unlike every- 


thing else in the island, these towers are 
dignified by having a tradition of their 
own ; and in popular belief at least, if 
not in fact, they supply the “ missing 


link” between the modern St. Thomas 
of sharp Yankeefied traders, and the old 
St. Thomas of doxd fide pirates and buc- 
caneers. One of these ruins bears the 
name of Blue Beard’s, the other of Black 
Beard’s Tower. This New World Blue 
Beard, however, unlike, so far, to his 
namesake of European or, as some say, 
of Asiatic celebrity, has left behind him 
no record by which he can be identified 
—not so much as a fairy legend ; no Sis- 
ter Anne climbed to the top of his tower 
to proclaim to her hastening brothers the 
dark mystery within its walls; and we 
are free to conjecture not seven, but 
if we like, seventy decapitated wives, and 
horrors compared with which those of 
the famous blood-stained closet were gen- 
tle matrimonial endearments. 

More, or perhaps less, fortunate in this 
respect, Biack Beard has found authen- 
tic chroniclers of his deeds, private as 
well as public. A native of Bristol, 
Captain Trench —to give him the name 
by which he started in life— was one of 
the many brave sea-ruling Britons who in 


the seventeenth century developed by a} 


ready course of natural selection, and a 
pre-Darwinian struggle for life, from pri- 
vateers into pirates, 
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Our hero’s short but glorious career 
was run between Jamaica and the Virgin- 
ian coast. St. Thomas lies midway, and 
the innumerable creeks, inlets, and bays 
that indent its bush-lined shore may well 
have afforded shelter and concealment to 
Biack Beard as well as to others of this 
trade. And certainly when attired in his 
favourite full-dress style, and with his 
beard (which we are assured covered his 
whole face, eyes and nose probably ex- 
cepted) twisted into a hundred curls, each 
curl dandily tied up in a bow of red rib- 
bon, and illuminated by twenty burning 
matches stuck, ten of a side, under the 
brim of his hat, the Captain must have 
produced quite a sensation among the 
inhabitants — Carib, negro, Dutch, or 
Dane — of the little island. Indeed the 
“flaming ministers ” of his toilet seem to 
have proved for West Indian fair ones 
not less attractive than lighted tapers 
commonly are for evening moths; and 
we read that fourteen wives — successive 
or simultaneous, the story says not — 
were drawn by their rays, and entangled 
in the mazes of that ribboned beard. Un- 
fortunately the human butterflies seem to 
have paid not less dearly for their folly 
than is ordinarily the case with their in- 
sect prototypes, since Black Beard, unless 
much maligned was a very Blue Beard in 
domestic life. 

“ A cross between Puck and Moloch” 
is the title given by the shrewd historical 
estimate of Macaulay to one of the pet 
monarch heroes of an eccentricity-loving 
writer of our own day. What the father 
of the Great Frederick was in his own 
family and Court, that and more was Cap- 
tain Trench among his crew—a hero 
after Mr. Carlyle’s own heart, and not 
less worthy of a place in the Pantheon of 
his worship than Friedrich Wilhelm or 
Governor Eyre himself. Indeed the 
choicest diversions of Potsdam or Mo- 
rant Bay seem tame when compared with 
Black Beard’s practical fun. “Let us 
make a little hell of our own, and try who 
can bear it longest,” said one day the gal- 
lant Captain, as he forced some choice 
spirits of his crew to descend with him 
into the ship’s hold. When all were be- 
low, Black Beard carefully closed the 
hatches on the company and_ himself; 
and then proceeded to set on fire several 
pots which he had previously arranged, 
ready filled with shavings and sulphur. 
His companions, almost suffocated, soon 
cried out for mercy; but Black Beard’s 
lungs, as well as his heart, were made of 
sterner stuff, and he did not let them out 
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of his imitation hell till they had almost 
exchanged the trial for the reality. Think- 
ing them, however, it seems, sufficiently 
prepared by this experiment for the latter, 
he soon after took measures for sending 
one or two of them there at short notice. 
To this end he invited his comrades one 
evening to a sociable merry-making in 
his cabin ; and, while they sat drinking 
there, he suddenly blew out the light, 
crossed his hands, in each of which was 
a loaded and a ready-cocked pistol, and 
cheerfully fired across the table. Sad to 
say, his praiseworthy intentions were 
frustrated of their accomplishment; only 
wounds, and not death, following upon 
this “ merry jest.” But to do the beard- 
ed Captain justice, when not his own men, 
but prisoners from another ship, were 
before him, he seldom failed to take bet- 
ter aim. How much the unhanged sur- 
vivors of his crew, not to mention his 
fourteen disconsolate widows, bewailed 
his loss, when Lieutenant Maynard, R.N., 
sailed into the harbour of Virginia 


with this worthy’s head, beard, ribbons, 
matches, and all, suspended from his 
bowsprit, history has left unrecorded, 
Whether Black Beard really built, and 
while on shore —taking refuge from his 
pursuers, or recruiting supplies.for fresh 


exploits at sea—actually dwelt in the 
thick-walled round tower that now crowns 
the highly respectable summit of Govern- 
ment Hill, is, however, uncertain ; here, 
as in the case of so many other heroic 
memorials, it is merely tradition versus 
want of evidence. Old ship-cannon have 
indeed been dug out of the neighbouring 
soil; and a huge oblong mass of brick- 
work, close by the tower itself, is said to 
cover alike the remains —headless, I 
suppose —and the ill-gotten riches of the 
pirate. But from one or other motive — 
chiefly, perhaps, from the listless indif- 
erence that characterizes the white pop- 
ulation of the West Indian settlements 
in general—nobody has taken the 
trouble to settle, by a few strokes of the 
mattock, the truth, or, more probably 
still, the falsehood of tee legend. 

“ Reguiescat in pace,” if peace there be 
for such, along with the great Captains 
Kidd, Avory, Low, and other kindred sea- 
heroes, “all of them fallen, slain by the 
sword, who caused their terror in the 
land of the living.” Hell-twins, piracy 
and slavery — they have both, after cen- 
turies of blood and crime, been well-nigh 
exorcised from the New-World coasts, 
or only linger under the appropriate flags 
of Spain and Holy Church, the fiags of 
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Alva and Pizarro, of Torquemada and the 
Inquisition. Itis “the glory, far above 
all else on earth,” of England to have 
first pronounced their exorcism; the 
final consummation of that sentence on 
the ill remnants of Cuba may, though de- 
layed awhile, be yet executed by Eng- 
land’s eldest child, the great American 
Republic. The work is a good work: 
honour to those who complete it, of 
whatever nationality they be ! 
W. G. PALGRAVE. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Come on, Sir Knave; have done your foolishness, 

And tell me how thou hast disposed shy charge. 

THE dog-cart containing Sailor and 
Collop drove stealthily along in the 
gloom and falling snow, and by-and-by 
they reached Thornton Common. Here 
the darkness was still more intense. It 
was only possible to cross the common 
by trusting to the instinct of the horse, a 
strong, useful, hired hack, who had a tol- 
erable notion of the direction of his sta- 
ble. At the same time, in allowing him 
to select his road, it was necessary to 
permit him to choose his pace also, and 
his favourite pace was a slow walk. It 
became inexpressibly wearisome, this 
snail-like plodding through the dark- 
ness, vainly straining the eyes to make 
out some leading mark or feature of the 
landscape that might convey an assurance 
of being in the right track. Sailor bore 
it all tranquilly; his life had seasoned 
him to such patient waiting ; but Collop 
fidgeted and fretted, and could hardly re- 
Strain his impatience. 

When, as it seemed, they had got into 
the very middle of the common, the horse 
suddenly came to a full stop, put his 
nose tothe ground, sniffed and snorted, 
but refused to proceed any farther; and 
in answer to the application of the whip, 
sidled, and began to back. 

“ Hold hard a bit, there, Master Col- 





lop,” quoth Sailor. ‘Perhaps there’s 
something in the road. I'll jump down 
land see.” He suited the action to the 
word, and felt cautiously all round with 
|his feet. \Presently he struck against 
‘something soft and yielding —a snow- 
| drift, it seemed, that had a core of some 
harder substance. A low smothered 
groan came from out this heap of snow 
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as Sailor tried to kick it away. It wasa 
man, who was lying with his feet in the 
ditch, and his body across the road. 

“What cheer, my lad?” cried Sailor, 
diving into the middle of the drift, and 
seizing the man by the waist.— “ Here, 
Mr. Collop, here’s a craft as has grounded 
—_ Come and bear a hand to get him 
re) Bid 

The man was carried to the dog-cart ; 
and by the light of the lamp, Sailor 
recognized his face—it was Tom Rap- 
ley. He was ina sort of trance, and it 
seemed at first as if it would be impossi- 
ble to arouse him. Sailor began vigor- 
ously to rub his hands and the back of 
his ears; and presently he opened his 
eyes, and tried to move. When he had 
revived a little, they hoisted him into the 
back of the dog-cart, covered him as 
warmly as they could with rugs and 

reatcoats, and started for Biscopham. 
t was a long, dreary drive: the way 
seemed interminable ; but at last the first 
faint gleam of a distant gas-lamp shewed 
them that they had come through the 
dangerous part of their journey. Tom 
had recovered his senses a little on the 
way; and when the trap came to a stand- 
still opposite Collop’s shop, he was able 
to dismount with a little assistance. 
Emily was aroused, and Tom was put into 
a warm bed, and hot drinks given him. 
When he began to come to himself, he 
was in a great state of mind about his 
wife, who had been left alone all the 
night, and on whom the excitement and 
suspense might have the very worst 
effect: however, there was no help for 
it. It would be impossible to cross the 
common till daylight had come. 

The morning after the snow-storm 
broke fine and cheery. The fields were 
covered with a white sparkling garment. 
The sun rose up from out a haze of violet 
and gold into a pure blue sky, pale and 
cold, but cheery. 

The early sun made quite a bright and 
pleasant scene of Back Milford’s. The 
yard was sparkling with flaky, untrodden 
snow; and the sunbeams were refracted 
into a myriad of rainbow jewels, in fes- 
toons of glittering icicles. The privet 
hedge gleamed with prismatic colours, 
and the old wood-house looked like a 
fairy grotto in frosted silver. 

These early sunbeams aroused Mrs. 
Rapley to a full sense of her misery and 
desolation. Till now, she had hoped 
against her inward conviction, that Tom 
had been detained by the storm, and had 
stayed for the night with some friend in 
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the village, waiting for the morning’s 
light to find his way home in safety, 
But now it was broad daylight, and he 
had not come. She felt sadly ill and 
worn ; the baby was crying desperately, 
and would not be conical. Surely she 
was altogether abandoned and deserted. 

By-and-by, she heard the soft sound of 
wheels, that ceased at the gate ; and then 
she sat up in bed, with fear and expecta- 
tion. Yes, there it was, as she had in 
her secret heart known it would be — the 
sound of many feet; they were carrying 
a burden —it was Tom, whom they had 
brought home dead ! 

There was Sailor’s voice, and another, 
gruffer, but not Tom’s. No; she would 
never hear that voice again ! 

“Mrs. Rapley, Mrs. Rapley!” cried 
Sailor from below ; “how are you get- 
ting on?” 

They were going to break it to her 
gently, but she would know all at once. 
She sprang from the bed, and ran hastily 
to the door: “O Sailor, what have you 
done with him? Oh, tell me quick, the 
very worst; what has happened to 
Tom ?” 

The next moment, he held her in his 
arms, and his rough rimy beard was 
against her cheek. “What business 
have you out of bed, old woman? You 
go back directly, and lie quite still, while 
I talk to you, for I’ve got good news for 

ou.” 

But after the first burst of joy at see- 
ing her husband safe home, there came a 
revulsion of feeling. Why had she been 
made to suffer so poignantly ; had she 
not had enough to bear other ways ? 

As she heard, however, of Tom’s 
doings the night before — of his extreme 
peril and marvellous escape, she forgot 
her own sufferings in the thought of 
what might so easily have been; and 
when he told her of the appointment that 
was vacant, and of the chance he had of 
getting it, the news seemed to be a 
very satisfactory equivalent for the mis- 
eries of the preceding night. 

“He's down-stairs now,” said Tom — 
“Frewen, I mean; that’s how I con- 
trived to get back so early. He has 
driven us over, Sailor and me, in his 
phaeton. A pair of horses and every- 
thing grand. Oh, he’s a regular gentle- 
man, is Frewen! And he’s come to look 
over the house. He’s bound to do that 
once a year, by the will, and the year’s 
just up since Aunt Betsy died.” 

“T’m off now, Rapley,” cried Frewen’s 
voice from below. “I shan’t disturb 
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your good wife. I suppose you haven’t 
broken a hole through the wall up 
there ?” 

“ No, indeed, sir,” said Tom, coming 
down-stairs laughing. ‘ Good-bye, sir, 
and many thanks to you.” 

“Tom,” said his wife, when he came 
up again, “you misled Mr. Frewen just 
now. Look there!” she cried, and 
pointed up at the hole in the wall. 

“Good gracious !” cried Tom, ne 
pale. “Who did that? I must go an 
tell Frewen about it.” 

“ Don’t be silly, Tom ; but sit still and 
listen, while I tell you how it happened.” 
Tom listened incredulously to his wife’s 
description of the noises of the night. 
He attributed them to his wife’s imagina- 
tion and fears. But when she told him 
of the thing that had jumped through the 
wall, he couldn’t refuse to believe in that, 
for there was the patent fact of the hole 
to confirm his wife’s narrative. 

Tom got on a chair, and examined the 
break in the wall. Then he saw that 
there had once been a doorway here, 
with an open space over the door, which 
once might have been glazed, but. was 
now only papered over. “It was the 
cat,” cried Tom in a voice of derision ; 
“the old black cat, that was mousing 
She must 


over her old hunting-grounds. 
have seen the light shining through the 
thin paper, and made a spring right 


through it. But how did the cat get 
into the house; and what could have 
frightened her?” 

The strangeness of these occurrences, 
however, gradually faded from their 
minds, under the influence of newer and 
more powerful impressions. Sailor might 
have thrown some light upon the matter ; 
but Sailor didn’t choose to say anything 
about what he had witnessed that night 
in the old barn. He was a cautious old 
fellow; and he didn’t care to make an 
enemy of his neighbour, Skim, who, he 
knew, bore him a grudge already. 

Tom Rapley was soon plunged in all 
the excitement of a canvass and contest 
for the collectorship. It was a long- 
protracted affair, and there were many 
candidates, but Frewen’s influence car- 
ried the day, and Tom was elected. It 
was midsummer, however, before he got 
his appointment, and Michaelmas before 
he could get to work, so that he had his 
hands full to get in the next rate b 
Christmas. Tom, nevertheless, was full 
of new-born zeal, and very pleased and 
proud. He was somebody in the parish 
now, and could take his part in the even- 
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ing discussions on parochial matters at 
the Royal Oak, and speak with authority. 
People left off calling, him Lord Tom, 
and saluted him respectfully as Mr. Rap- 
ley. He wouldn’t, however, give up the 
rent-free house and the ten shillings a 
week from Mr. Frewen, notwithstanding 
that they were dreadfully cramped for 
room. What with the baby and little 
Bertie, and the cooking and the washing, 
and the chatter and noise that were al- 
ways going on, Tom found it desperate 
hard work to get on with his accounts. 
And there was the big house lying empty 
and sealed up beside them. 

Tom had got to make the new rate, 
and fill up all his receipts, before he 
could begin to collect; and although he 
tried hard and did the best he could, he 
was very much afraid that he should be 
behindhand with his work. ‘ 

“ Tell you what, Lizzie, I shall go clean 
distracted, and out of my mind, if this 
goes on,” he cried one day, when the 
noise and confusion were worse than 
usual. “I’m making all kinds of mis- 
takes, and I shall be all wrong with my 
— and then, what will become of 
us ?” 

“Well, I don’t see how I can manage 
any better, Tom,” said Lizzie: “my 
hands are full enough — you ought to 
have a room to yourself, where you can 
work quietly without any bother.” 

“ Ought stands for nothing,” said Tom 
despairingly. 

“Stop a bit!” cried Lizzie; “I’ve 
thought of something. Now, don’t you 
bother me fora minute, Tom. Yes, I’ve 
got it.” Lizzie ran up-stairs ; and when 
she came down, she told Tom that he 
had better go for a walk till things were 
quiet, and that, if he liked, he might call 
at the Royal Oak, and talk to Aunt Booth. 
In fact, she kept him out of the house all 
day long, under one pretext or another ; 
and when night came, and it was time to 
go to bed, Lizzie took him up-stairs with 
an air of pride and mystery, and shewed 
him a door opening out of their bedroom 
into the unused house. 

“ Now,” said Lizzie, “you see what I 
have been doing all daylong. Walk into 
your office, Mr. Overseer! ” 

“O Lizzie, how could you do sucha 
thing! Why, Frewen will find it out, 
and then he’ll turn us out of the house, 
and take away our allowance too.” 

“ Why, Tom, I’ve only taken out some 
nails, and pulled down some laths, and 
knocked away some plaster, and sawn 
away a stick or two — that’s all!” 
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“ You’ve only broken into Aunt Betsy’s 
house — that’s all!” muttered Tom. 

‘“ But come in and look,” said Lizzie 
toaxingly, “how nicely I’ve managed 
everything.” She opened the door, and 
revealed a neatly furnished room with a 
carpet on the floor, and in the middlea 
mahogany table, with Tom’s books and 
inkstand and blotting-paper, laid out in a 
neat and orderly manner. ‘* There’s 
light, too, from the skylight in the day- 
time ; they never blocked that up at all.” 

“ Yes, it’s all very nice,” said Tom — 
“very nice indeed; only, I’m afraid old 
Frewen will not ke pleased.” 

“Pooh!” cried Lizzie. “ As for Frew- 
en, I should like to see him coming 
prying into my bedroom —I’d send him 
out in ahurry.” 

“ But it’s in the will, dear, that it’s to 
be done,” said Tom solemnly. 

“Then it’s in my will that it shan’t be 
done, and surely cue woman’s will is as 
good as another’s.” 

On the whole, Tom didn’t refuse, next 
morning, to avail himself of his new of- 
fice ; and he got on so well with his work, 
that he began to be quite reconciled to 
the arrangement, and owned to Lizzie 
that he thought the risk of Frewen’s find- 
ing them out was very small. 


Tom Rapley got on very well indeed 
with his first collection ; very well, that 
is, as far as getting the money went, for 
people were inclined to grumble at him, 
as being far more strict and exacting 


than his predecessor Patch. “I'd never 
a voted for you, Tom Rapley, if I’d 
known you’d be as sharp as this upon 
us,” was the remark of more than one of 
his former supporters. Some _ people, 
too, were uncommonly spiteful. One old 
lady, who lived in a cottage by herself, 
and who had given Tom a deal of trouble 
before she would pay at all, put the 
money in coppers upon the window-sill, 
and bade him take what he wanted. He 
found, when he came to handle them, 
that they were pretty nearly red-hot, and 
he was obliged to drop them more quickly 
than he took them up, However, he ggt 
the money in one way or other ; but tlie 
next matter that troubled him was, how 
to dispose of it. 

He had the money all in gold. He 
wouldn’t take cheques; Frewen had ad- 
vised him not to do it. He couldn’t be 
always running over to Biscopham to 
present cheques ; and Frewen told him 
that any delay in presentation might 
make him liable to the parish, if any 
should not be duly paid. Tom was very 
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nervous ahout his responsibility ; but he 
thought he wouldn’t be wrong if he had 
the money all in good golden sovereigns, 
As the money grew in amount, however, 
Tom became more and more uneasy, 
He had over five hundred pounds in the 
house. The premises were lightly built 
and badly secured ; many people knew of 
the money that was lodged at Tom’s 
house, and there were several men in the 
village whose characters were none of the 
best — among others, Skim; and, un- 
luckily, Skim had looked in one day when 
Tom was counting his money, and had 
seen the sovereigns tumbling one over 
another on the table; whereat his face 
had lighted up with a gleam that made 
Tom shudder. Most people in Tom’s 
situation would have banked the money; 
but there was no bank nearer than Bis- 
copham, and to take it there involved 
losing a day, and the expense of hiring a 
conveyance, unless he went in on market- 
day and by a carrier’s cart. Besides, 
Tom was nervous about banks also— 
they broke sometimes. Now, as long as 
he had got the money in gold under his 
hands, he was safe; and yet, when he 
looked at his bag of coin, it struck him 
how easy it would be for anybody to 
make off with it, and how useless to try 
to trace the money, once gone. There 
was this advantage about gold, however 
—he could hide it wherever he pleased, 
and it would take noharm. He might put 
it down the well, for instance, or bury it 
in the garden. And yet, he would never 
know a moment’s peace if he left the 
gold hidden outside the house: he would 
be always imagining that somebody had 
watched him, and was now possessing 
himself of the treasure. 

After much thought, Tom made up his 
mind to hide the money, and hide it in 
the empty house. That was guarded and 
secured at every point, and was further 
protected by the superstitious fears of 
the villagers. The house, shut up and 
abandoned, had acquired the reputation 
of being haunted; all sorts of tales were 
told about the place — of lights seen, and 
sounds heard in the dead of night ; and 
few of the inhabitants of Milford would 
willingly pass the place after dark. 

The arrangements of the old house 
were all familiar enough to Tom. The 
room he cccupied as an office was over 
the large front-kitchen, which occupied 
the whole of the ground floor of that 
wing. The landing of the back staircase 
leading to the kitchen was just outside 
Tom’s office-door, and that door once 
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opened, he would have access to the 
kitchen, and could hide his money under 
one of the bricks in the floor easily 
enough. There was no — of any 
one getting in there; and if they did, 
how should they suspect the existence of 
the buried treasure ? 

Tom went up to the blacksmith in the 
village, and telling him that he had lost 
the key of his cupboard, procured a 
bunch of old keys anda file. The lock 
of his office-door was not a complicated 
one, and with a little filing and adjust- 
ment of a key, he soon contrived to open 
it, Then he went back to his own 
kitchen, procured a light, locked the 
outer door, and proceeded to explore hfs 
way to the basement of Aunt Betsy’s 
house. ; 

Mouldy and musty, smelt everything 
about the old place. Dust was everywhere, 
and cobwebs with great fat spiders, who 
hurried off into crevices at Tom’s ap- 
proach, and lay there doubtfully, with 
one cruel hairy talon stretched out, won- 
dering, perhaps, if the end of everything 
were come, or only a bigger fly than ordi- 
nary, that might by-and-by be entangled, 
and sprung upon, and devoured. In the 
bricked passages below, a settlement of 
ants had established themselves, and 
raised a nest; whilst the earthworms had 
thrown their castings all along the 
crevices. Tom made his way to the 
kitchen, looking neither to the right nor 
to the left, everything seemed so dismal 
and woful. He had some little difficulty 
with the kitchen-door, for the lock was 
of a different pattern, and finally he was 
obliged to use a screwdriver, and take 
the lock right off. 

The kitchen looked desolate indeed. 
The black beetles had permanently 
camped out on its floor, and covered it 
with their odious battalions. At the 
sight of Tom and the lighted candle, 
they retreated indeed, but did not take to 
flight. “They were so unaccustomed to 
man, their tameness was shocking to see.” 
Like Epic heroes among a crowd of or- 
dinary warriors, huge cockchafers, with 
extended feelers, ran hither and thither, 
as if organizing their followers, and urg- 
ing them on to battle ; whilst white ven- 
erable insects—the Nestors of this 
mirky host—formed the centres of 





groups which might be councils of war. 
Tom stepped gingerly among the black 
beetles, and coming to the centre of the, 
kitchen, looked curiously around. The 
range and boiler, which he had known so 
bright and polished in Aunt Betsey’s: 
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time, were now covered with rust, and a 
kind of red, greasy perspiration. Be- 
tween the stones of the hearth, straggling 
bleached grasses had thrust themselves ; 
and the soot that had fallen from the 
chimney had formed the basis of a sort 
of mould, on which there was a feeble 
growth of vegetable life. The saucepans 
still hung on their nails with their lids 
beside them, once of a silvery brightness, 
now rusted and discoloured. Plates and 
dishes stood all of a row above the 
kitchen dresser, covered with dust and 
grime. The eight-day clock in the corner 
was the only thing that.kept its accus- 
tomed aspect —its face still shone out 
bright and clean, and the round moon and 
the astronomical emblems upon it were 
the only cheerful things visible. 

Tom didn’t stop long looking about 
him, but presently remembered what had 
brought him here, and he then began to 
consider where he should dig his hole, 
and hide his money. It must be in a 
place he should have no difficulty in find- 
ing again himself, and with that view, he 
couldn’t do better than make the hiding- 
place in the very centre of the kitchen. 
Tom paced it out from corner to corner, 
and where his footsteps crossed each 
other, he prised up the bricks and dug a 
hole. He had less difficulty in this than 
he expected. The bricks came up easily 
enough, and the ground below was quite 
loose and friable. He didn’t dig very 
deep, for he was unused to the work, and 
he ached so badly across the small of the 
back, that he got quite weary and ex- 
hausted. 

“This will do very well,” he said to 
himself. “ Nobody will dream of looking 
here for it; and people are too much 
afraid of the house ever to think of get- 
ting in.” He put his bag of money into 
the hole, replaced the earth, beating it 
carefully down, levelled the bricks accu- 
rately, and removed all traces of his work. 

“There!” he cried, flourishing the 
spade over his head; that’s a good job 
done, anyhow.” In his flourish he struck 
the low beam overhead, and hit some 
brown paper-bags that hung from the 
ceiling, scattering a lot of dust over him- 
self. 

“ There go aunt’s old dried herbs,” he 
said ; “all turned to dust, like herself.” 

He did not replace the lock on the 
kitchen-door, and left all the other doors 
unlocked that he might have easy access 
to his hoard, and made his way back to 
his own part of the house, feeling a good 
deal easier in his mind. Somebody was 
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thumping against the outer door, and 
Tom went down to see who it was, leav- 
ing his tools up-stairs. 

“T want to borrow a spade, Master 
Rapley!” said a rough husky voice. It 
was Skim’s. 

“T haven’t got one!” said Tom, in a 
little confusion. He didn’t like to own 
that his spade was in his bedroom. 

Skim went off rather sulkily. Then 
said Tom to himself: “If I hadn’t hid- 
den my money up so carefully, it would 
have frightened me to see that fellow 
about the place.” Skim had hardly been 


gone a minute, before Mr. Frewen came 
in. 


“ Well, Tom,” he said, seating himself 
in a wooden chair in the kitchen, and 
smiling in an absent kind of way, “I’ve 
come to look round the place.” 

“Come to look round the place?” 
cried Tom, with some dismay. 

“Yes,” said Frewen. “According to 
the will, you know, Tom, I’m bound to in- 
spect the premises every year, to see that 
everything is safe and right. I'll go up- 
stairs now.” 

“Oh! that’s a pity,” said Tom. 
“ Lizzie’s gone out, and she’s locked up 
the bedroom, and taken the key with 
her.” 

Frewen tapped his foot impatiently on 
the floor. 

“ What’s that bunch of keys you’ve got 
there?” he cried, pointing to those Tom 
had unwittingly kept in his hand. 

“Oh! those are some I got from the 
blacksmith ; I lost the key of the wash- 
house.” 

“Try ’em, and see if one will fit the 
bedroom.” 

“ Lizzie won’t like that,” said Tom. 

“ What! Missus is master here, eh!” 
said Frewen. ‘ Come, I'll stand between 
you and harm. I don’t want to have to 
come here again to look at the place; 
don’t you see ?” 

“ Perhaps Lizzie will be back directly,” 
said Tom, not knowing exactly what to 
do, and going towards the door to look 
out. 

“ Why, here I am, Tom,” said his wife, 
coming in at the half-opened door. 
“ What's the matter ?” 

“The key, Mrs. Tom, the key!” said 
Frewen impatiently. 

“What key?” said Mrs. Tom, an- 
noyed. 

“Yes, my dear, the key of the bed- 
room : he wants to look over the place,” 
cried Tom, looking at her significantly, 
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“ to see that all is kept in good order, you 
know.” 

Lizzie realized the situation instantane- 
ously, but for the moment she was at a 
loss how to act. Not only would Frewen 
discover the opening made into the old 
house — not only would they lose their 
dwelling and the ten shillings a week, but 
they would also, probably, incur the law- 
yer’s ill-will, and jeopardize Tom’s ap- 
pointment. Mr. Frewen had been a good 
friend in many ways. It was he who, in 
conjunction with Aunt Booth, had stood 
security for Tom’s faithful performance 
of his duties, and if he were offended, 
and offered to withdraw, where could 
they get another surety? 

“La! Mr. Frewen,” she said, “you 
can’t come into my bedroom. The place 
ain’t fit to be seen.” 

“Oh, nonsense!” said Frewen ; “it’s 
only a matter of business ; just open the 
door and let me look in.” 

“ Very well, sir,” said Mrs. Tom: “I’m 
ashamed to shew you the place, sir, it’s so 
— Won’t you wait till I’ve tidied it 
up?” 

“ Pooh, pooh!” said Frewen; “I 
haven’t been married all these years not 
to know what an untidy room is. Come; 
lead the way!” 

“Stop a moment!” said Lizzie.— 
“Tom, you must fetch little Bertie away. 
I couldnt have Mr. Frewen go near him 
for all the world !” 

“* What does it matter?” cried Frewen. 
“T’ve got children of my own.” 

“ But the scarlet fever “9 

“Scarlet fever!” cried Frewen, jump- 
ing off from the chair, and running out 
into the garden. “ Why didn’t you tell 
me that before? Pretty noise my wife 
will make if she gets to hear of it. I 
shall be afraid to go home. Is the boy 
very bad?” 

Lizzie looked dreadfully downcast, as 
she told Frewen that she didn’t know 
how it would end. 

Frewen stumped up and down the 
gravelled path. The thought had fre- 
quently suggested itself before; but now 
that he heard of the illness of the boy, it 
struck him with tenfold force: What a 
capital thing for my little lad if their 
youngster should pop off. 

Yes; this contingent prospect which 
was so little good to the Rapley’s, would 
be a useful thing for him. That his boy 
should have a comfortable landed prop- 
erty waiting for him when he came of 
age, and all the accumulations of a long 
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minority, would add very considerably 
to the position and influence of the 
Frewens. ak 

He was not a man to waste any time in 
profitless speculation on the future; but 
the news he had just heard put some- 
thing into his head that he would not 
otherwise have thought of. He remem- 
bered those barren manorial rights which 
were useless to the Rapleys, but .might 
be valuable to the Frewens. By-and-by, 
if his son should succeed to this prop- 
erty, it would render it more complete, 
if the full title to the manor were ac- 
quired. 

“Tom!” he cried, beckoning him out. 
“There ; stand on the other side of that 
potato-bed.” Mr. Frewen carefully took 
up a position so that the wind should 
blow from him to Tom—on account of 
the scarlet fever. ‘“ Now,” he cried, 
“Tom, I daresay you wouldn’t object to 
a five-pound note ?” 

“Certainly not, sir,” cried Tom, with a 

rin. 

“Well, a friend of mine, who owns some 
land about here, wants to buy a manor — 
that he may give deputation to a game- 
keeper; do you understand? Now, you 
can give a title —it’s worth nothing to 
you —and if you like to take a five-pound 
note, one of my clerks shall draw a con- 
veyance and bring it to you to sign.” 

‘*Couldn’t you make it ten, sir?” cried 
Tom. 

“Certainly not. It’s not worth five 
shillings. But as I wanted to do you a 
good turn Well, it doesn’t matter.” 

“Oh, you shall have it, sir,” said Tom, 
“at your own price. Am I to have the 
five now ?” 

“No; when the conveyance is signed. 
Well, good-day. Let me know how the 
boy is. Ready for your audit, Tom? got 
the figures all right ?” 

“Yes, and the cash too,” said Tom 
proudly. “I’ve done better than any 
collector of them all, sir.” 

“That’s right, Tom —do your backers 
credit,” cried Frewen, turning to leave 
the premises. ‘“ What nice order your 
garden is in, Tom. I didn’t give you 
credit for being such a good gardener.” 

“Well, sir, it’s thanks to a neighbour 
of mine it looks so well; he gave it such 
a thorough digging over last year that 
everything has flourished beautifully ; 
and did it for nothing, too.” 

“ He’s a good neighbour to have,” cried 
Frewen. “Well, gcod-day, Tom.” 

“What a nice, pleasant man he is,” 
said Tom, going in-doors to his wife. 
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The unexpected prospect of an extra five- 
pound note had quite warmed his heart. 

“ Pleasant he’d have looked,” said 
Lizzie, “if he’d gone up-stairs.” 

“Ah!” replied Tom, wasn’t that a 
capital idea of mine about the key ?” 

“Much good that would have been,” 
rejoined Lizzie, “if it hadn’t been for that 
thought of mine about the scarlet fever.” 

“Humph!” said Tom. “I hope Bertie 
won’t go and catch it after this: I should 
think it was a judgment. Well, I’m off 
to Farmer Brown’s, to as’: him to give 
me a lift to Biscopham to-morrow.” 

That night, Sailor was paying his placid 
addresses to Mrs. Booth at the Royal 
Oak, when presently Skim came in and 
thrust himself into the room uninvited. 
Neither of them cared for his company, 
but neither ventured to tell him so. 

“ Come, Sailor, how dull we are !” cried 
Skim. “Come, tell us a story about your 
sailing round that there mountain.” 

“ What! about roun’ing Cape Horn?” 
said Sailor. ‘ Well, I don’t think I ever 
finished telling you that story yet.” 

“Oh! we haven’t time for any stories 
now,” cried Aunt Booth snappishly. “I 
shall story up the house, and go to bed. 
Come, my lads.” 

It was barely nine o’clock; but when 
Mrs. Booth made up her mind to go to 
bed, go she would. Skim and Sailor de- 
parted rather unwillingly. Sailor didn’t 
like Skim as a companion ; but he could 
hardly avoid walking with him, as they 
lived close together. As they went along,, 
Skim began to talk about the old house, 
and the supposed sounds and sights that 
were heard and seen there. 

“Did you ever see anything of the 
kind ?” asked Skim significantly. 

Sailor hesitated. ‘ Well, mate,” he 
said, “I did see something there once.” 

“ When was that ?” cried Skim. 

“Why, ’twas the very night she died. 
I suppose you don’t know that she came 
to see me that very night ? ” 

“No,” cried Skim; “I never knew 
that.” 

“But she did,” said Sailor, shaking 
his head; “and give me the office to go 
and fetch Charley Frewen; so that was 
why I went, and not out of no disrespect 
to you, Skim. Well, after the old lady 
had left me, I sat up a good bit ; and just 
as I was going to bed, I hears voices 
outside, and lo and behold, there was 
Jem Blake, and Bill Edwards, and one or 
two more, as was going Christmasing ; 
and they fetched me out, and we went 
round the village, singing carols, and all 
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sorts of fun. And we’d had a glass or 
two here and there; and as we was com- 
ing home, says I: Suppose we go and 
sing to old Mother Rennel. And they 


CHAPTER VII. 
Sweet are the uses of adversity. 


In the dark little counting-house at the 


all shake their heads at this; but I.was|end of his gloomy cavern of a shop, Mr, 


feeling full of spirits, and so I says: 


Collop held solitary converse with his 


Mates, I’ll lay you a quart as Mother;own thoughts late on one soft dripping 
Rennel gives me a Christmas-box if|night in December. These thoughts 
I goes along there. Well, these other| were not cheerful or enlivening. He had 
chaps wouldn’t go on, and left me at the| kept himself afloat another year, but at 
corner of the lane; and away I went,|whatacost! Last year, if he had failed, 


perhaps not keeping my course as direct 


he would have failed with the reputation 


as might be. I saw there was alight in| of an honest but unfortunate man. This 


the best bedroom window —a twinkling | year, there would be another sort of tale 
kind of light, as looked as if it would go|to tell. All this time Collop had worked 


out every minute, and I was just agoing 
to begin my song, when I see the light 


hard from morning till night, had lived 
penuriously, and drawn nothing but his 


move, and shine in another window, and | bare expenses out of the concern. And 
next I catched sight of it over the hall-| yet so ill had he managed matters, that 
door, and then it shewed right in the|if he were obliged to suspend payment 
kitchen window. Well, I walks up the| to-morrow, the chances are that he would 
path to the window, and looks in. What | have to submit to a criminal prosecution, 


do you think I see, mate?” 


on a charge of obtaining goods on credit 


“T don’t know,” cried Skim, who was| for the purpose of pledging them to get 


all of a tremble. 


money. What was the hidden drain, 


“ I see Aunt Betsy, I tell you! robedall|then, upon his resources? In a word, 


in white, with a candle in one hand, and 


Frewen. The lawyer had cleared a little 


a spade in the other, looking ghastly | fortune out of Collop —all in a perfectly 
enough to freeze the very marrow in your | legitimate and honourable way, all in the 


bones !” 
“ Well,” cried Skim ; “go on!” 


way of costs, which Collop had paid from 
time to time, to avoid the extremity of an 


“She stood for a bit knocking on the| execution. And in the end Collop had 
bricks with her spade, and then she | not shrunk his debt one whit. He owed 


moved off: and I moved off, too, as fast 
as my legs could carry me; I was so 
skeared with her looks.” 

“Was that all? Did you see nothing 
else?” cried Skim, feeling underneath 
his jumper as if for some concealed 
weapon. ~ 

“ That was enough for me. I tell you 
I cut and run fast enough.” 

“Where did you say you saw her 
stand ?” 

“Right under them bags of herbs as 
hung in the kitchen — in the very middle 
of it.” 

“Herbs did you say?” cried Skim, 
springing up half a foot into the air. 

“Why, what’s the matter, mate? 
Where are you off to, my lad?” 

By this time they had reached the row 
of cottages, and Sailor paused at his own 
gate, astonished —for Skim, instead of 
turning into his cottage, started off in a 
sort of slinging trot on the way to Bis- 
copham. 

“ What’s his little game to-night ?” 
mused Sailor, as he let himself in. 
“ However, it don’t concern me, anyway.” 








Frewen more than ever, although he had 
paid him hundreds and hundreds of 
pounds. Frewen had fastened on him 
like the octopus on his prey, enfolding 
him with a net of legal tentacula, and 
draining the life’s-blood of him, whilst 
leaving his outward shell intact. Nor 
was there anything exceptionally harsh 
in his treatment, if it should be admitted 
that such an attorney must needs live. 
How would it be possible for Frewen to 
keep up his hospitable mansion and pro- 
vide for his offspring in accordance with 
their way of life, if he didn’t squeeze a 
man when he had a chance? Like the 
honest fair-trading Greek who owns the 
swift-sailing felucca—if you be well- 
manned and armed he will deal with you 
as if he were a brother ; but waterlogged, 
helpless, and unmanageable, hoisting sig- 
nals of distress — unfortunate merchant- 
man that you are, better go to the bottom 
at once than signal for help to our disin- 
terested Greek. 

It was maddening to be the subject of 
this treatment, to be obliged to forfeit 
honest name and self-respect, to rob and 
deceive trading connections and creditors 
for the sake of a hated enemy, and with- 
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out the slightest permanent effect. Col- 
lop had been driven to it step by step, 
and now he saw himself at the last ex- 
tremity — his credit gone at last, threat- 
ened on every side, writs showering down 
upon him daily, Frewen waiting with 
keen intelligent “— to give a last 
squeeze to him on his own account, be- 
fore sweeping everything away in the 
interests of the estate he represented. 
Collop had paid him ten pounds —the 
last ten pounds he had in the world — for 
a day’s delay, hoping —he hardly knew 
what — perhaps, that the general ruin 
and destruction that To-morrow Morning 
was to bring might spare him from an 
ignominious end. 

“ Shall I come and post up the ledger, 
father ?” said Emily, putting her head in 
at the counting-house door. 

“ No,” said her father sullenly, “no. I 
don’t think it will ever want posting 
again.” 

“ Why, father, what’s the matter? Are 
you going to give up business ?” 

“Tm going to fail, Emily—to be a 
bankrupt —to see everything I have 
seized upon and sold — everything — do 
te hear ? — except the clothes on our 

acks !” 

“How are we to live, father?” cried 
Emily in consternation. 

“T shall have to live in a prison; you, 
in the workhouse.” 

“Can nothing be done? 
save us?” 

“Only a miracle. — Hush, 
Who is that in the shop?” 

Collop shook all over as he did now at 
any unaccustomed footstep. 

Emily went out to see whom it could 
be. She returned presently. “It is that 
labouring man who has been to see you 
so often lately.” 

“Tell him to come in, Emmy ; and you 
go and get your supper. Don’t wait for 
me; and eat as much as you can, for I 
don’t know where another meal is to come 
from.” 

Emily, in deep sadness and distress, 
but with that submissive meekness to 
which a life of abnegation had accus- 
tomed her, sat down to her solitary meal. 
She heard the murmur of talk going on 
in the counting-house, and thought it 
never would cease. The conference 
lasted a long while, and at the end of it, 
Collop put in his head at the sitting-room 
door to say that he was going out. He 
had received a sudden funeral order, he 
said, in reply to his daughter’s inquiring 
glance. “ Don’t sit up for me.” 


Can nothing 


Emmy ! 
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Emily sat up, however, in the cold dull 
room, that was pervaded by the smell of 
corduroys and fustians: the fire went 
out, and the night grew colder and colder,’ 
but still she sat wrapped up in her shawl, 
shivering in her hard horse-hair-covered 
chair. Twelve o’clock struck—one and 
two, and still her father had not returned. 
She grew seriously alarmed now, and 
would have set out to search for him, but 
she did not know in which direction to 
go. 
At three o’clock he came in, with a 
strange light and excitement on his face. 

“Where have you been, father ?” cried 
Emily. 

“ Never mind where I have been, girl,” 
he said, sitting down to the bread and 
cheese that was on the table. “I have met 
with a friend in need. Perhaps I spoke 
too hastily just now. I may tide over 
my difficulties yet. At allevents, Emmy, 
we won’t starve. Here,” he said, taking 
out a canvas bag — “here is a hundred 
pounds in gold. Keep it always about 
your person. Sew some of it in your 
Stays,and some in your petticoat, and 
some keep in your pocket ; do you hear ? 
You must do it this very night, for we 
don’t know who may be here to-morrow 
morning.” 

“O father, but is it right?” 

“That money doesn’t come out of the 
business, I tell you,” said Collop, “but 
from an old friend ; but you must keep it 
about you, for if we have an execution in 
to-morrow, the men may seize it.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


There an’t shall ae you; a foolish, mild man: 


An honest man, look you, and soon dashed. 

Ir is a bright winter’s morning. Mr. 
Rapley is up betimes, and performing his 
ablutions in a fresh-drawn bucket of 
spring-water from the well beside his 
door. His face is polished into a healthy 
glow with friction and yellow soap. 
He has got his best black trousers on, 
and is just struggling into his shirt, 
which is white as driven snow, with 
wristbands and front stiffened so that 
they could have stood alone. Mrs. Rap- 
ley sat up till late the night before get- 
ting up that faultless shirt, but the re- 
sult was worthy of her pains. Tom is 
off to Biscopham to-day to pay over the 
rate-money. Farmer Brown is going to 
drive him in his dog-cart, for it is mar- 
ket day in the town, the market next 
before Christmas, and Milford is muster- 
ing in some force, meaning to go there, 
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Saunders the carrier is drawn up in front 
of the Royal Oak, collecting his packages 
and passengers for a start. Two or 
three tax-carts have passed already, and 
old Payden was away an hour ago with 
his donkey and cart -laden with geese 
and poultry. 

Tom is come to brushing his hair by 
this time, with his back to the pathway, 
and he starts on hearing a voice exclaim : 
“Buy a nice ’air-brush this morning, 
sir?” 

“Hollo!” said Tom, turning round, 
and seeing a pedler standing on the foot- 
path, with a basket slung round his 
shoulders by a broad leathern strap. 
“ What, pedler! you think I want a new 
one, eh! Oh, this old thing will serve 
my turn for a while; it don’t fetch the 
hairs out, as a new one might, and I’m 
getting so as I can’t spare any.” 

“ Buy a nice pair of vauses, then, for 
the good lady ?” 

“ Hollo!” cried Tom again; “don’t I 
remember you. Didn’t 1 buy a comb of 
you this very Christmas five years —or 
six, is it?” 

“ P’raps you did ; I can’t remember all 
my customers. Well, will you give me a 
turn, master?” 

“Not this morning, I think,” replied 
Tom; whereupon the man moved rap- 
idly off without further soliciting custom. 
He had left only a few minutes, when the 
helmet of a rural policeman appeared 
over the garden hedge. 

“ Hollo, Bridger!” said Tom, “is that 
you? It’s a fine morning, this.” 

“So it is, Mr. Rapley. I thought I’d 
just look in to tell you that there was a 
man sleeping in your old barn last night.” 

“ Well, I’m glad the old place has been 
some use to a fellow-creature.” 

“But he don’t bear the best of char- 
acters —a pedler sort of chap he be. 
He ain’t been out of jail long for passing 
bad money.” 

“He must sleep somewhere, for all 
that,” said Tom. “If he don’t do any- 
thing worse than sleep, he won’t harm.” 

“lve done my duty by telling you, 
Mr. Rapley; and I wonder you don’t pull 
the old place down. It’sa regular har- 
bour for tramps when they come this 
way.” 

“You must speak to Lawyer Frewen 
about that,” said Tom: “it’s all in his 
hands now. It'll all come to my son one 
of these days, and then we shall see the 
difference.” 

Tom was fond of imparting this infor- 
mation about his son. It gave him a 


kind of reflected dignity to be the father 
of a landed proprietor in embryo. 

“ Ah!” said the policeman, to whom 
the arrangements of Aunt Betsy’s will 
were known in the indefinite exaggerated 
form they had assumed in the talk of the 
country-side, “you'll have the old place 
opened up then, and gay doings, I ex. 
pect.” 

“ That we shall, you may depend ; but 
then we may none of us be alive to see 
it.” 

“ Do you think she’s there?” said the 
policeman, pointing mysteriously with his 
thumb over his shoulder to the empty 
house. “Do you think she’ll be found 
there when it’s opened — the old woman, 
I mean ?” 

“What! my Aunt Betsy? What 

makes you think that ?” 
“ That’s what all the people say, sir, as 
she is laid out on the best bed, with the 
string of the ’larum-bell round her hand, 
so as if she came to life again she could 
make herself heard. I often thinks, 
when I comes this way at night: Sup- 
pose the old gal should wake up and ring 
the bell, what’d I do?” 

“La!” said Tom, “is that what the 
people say! Why, nobody ever said so 
to me.” 

“Taint likely they’d talk to you about 
it; but that’s what’s the story about here, 
sir, with the country-folk ; and they say, 
too, that Lawyer Frewen has a hundred a 
year through the old lady’s will as long 
as she’s above ground.” 

“Upon my word, Bridger,” said Rap- 
ley, “I’m sorry you’ve told me. I shan’t 
sleep so well at nights now, and shall 
always be listening for that ’larum-bell.” 

“Well, Mr. Rapley,” said the police- 
man with an appreciative chuckle, “I'd 
rather you had the job of taking care of 
this old place than me. Morning, sir.” 

Tom went into the house, where his 
wife was busy cleaning up, the young 
heir clinging to his mother’s apron, whilst 
baby was amusing herself with a sauce- 
pan lid on the dresser. 

“ T’ll not tell her anything about what 
they say, or she’ll never let me go out of 
an evening. It’s about time I went to 
get the money.” 

“Tom,” said his wife, suspending her 
cleaning operations for a moment— 
“ Tom, do you know that it’s Christmas 
next week; and, Tom, don’t you draw 
your salary to-day ?” 

“Why, of course I do,” said Tom. 








“ You don’t suppose I should forget that 
remarkable fact, do you! I say, old girl, 
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what are we going to have for dinner on 


Christmas day ?” é 
“T'll speak to butcher about it to-day: 


a bit of the loin of beef, about three: 
pounds and a half; and a batter-pudding, 


with currants 4n it.” 

“ What would you say to a goose, Liz- 
zie, eh ?” said Tom, rubbing his hands, 
“nicely stuffed with plenty of sage and 
onions, and apple-sauce, sweetly browned 


with some rich gravy, eh; and the pud-; 


ding baked underneath it ?” 

Tom nudged his partner rapturously, 
who contemplated the picture thus called 
up before her mind’s eye with a preoc- 
cupied doubtful gaze. 

“Where’s the money to come from, 
Tom?” she said at last. 

“ Oh, you leave that to me,” said Tom. 
“Don’t I draw my salary to-day?” 

“Just think, Tom, how long that money 
has to last!” cried Mrs. Rapley. “ We 
ought to have learned a lesson of self- 
denial by this time.” 

Tom’s countenance fell. But, then, 
roast goose was so nice; and it’s a poor 
heart that never rejoices. Tom snatched 
up his spade, and hurried off. 

Mrs. Rapley went to the gate, with the 
baby in her arms, to watch for Farmer 
Brown, and presently descried him com- 
ing down the lane in his dog-cart, a young 
horse in the shafts, who was shewing a 
good deal of action, and was already ina 
lather with heat and impatience. 

“Tom will be here in a minute,” she 
called to the farmer, as he drew up at the 

ate. 

a Hurry him on, Mrs. Rapley,” cried 
Brown, a fresh-colored, hearty-looking 
farmer ; “my mare’s young, and full of 
fidgets.” 

“Tom!” she cried, running up the 
garden-walk towards the house, “ Look 
alive — Mr. Brown’s waiting.” 

Tom was kneeling in the doorway, 
holding on to the door-posts, looking as 
white as a sheet, and trembling all over. 
“Gone!” he gasped. “It’s gone!” 

“What’s gone? O Ton, is it Bertie?” 

No; Bertie was all right; he was 
clinging to his father’s legs, trying to 
mount on his back ; he thought this was 
some little pantomime gone through for 
his special amusement. 

“The money! the money! it’s gone! 
O Lizzie, we’re ruined !” 

“O Tom!” cried Lizzie. “ And I told 
you not to hide it awa 
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meet it like a man. Have you reall 
been robbed? Send after the thief; 
rouse the country ; fetch the police!” 

“Now then, Master Rapley,” cried 
Brown’s voice from his dog-cart ; “look 
alive there, can’t you?” 

“O daddy!” cried the boy, “give 
Bertie a ride in Missa Brown’s cart.” 

Tom threw the boy off ey “ Get 
away, you brat! You’ve robbed your 
father of his birthright; and now he’s 
ruined. Oh, let me die! Lizzie, let me 
die!” 

“Mr. Brown!” cried Lizzie, running 
to the gate; “Tom’s been robbed. 
Drive off to the police-office ; please do ; 
and tell them to stop the thief, wherever 
he may be.” 

“ Robbed !” cried Brown — “ robbed ! 
What’s he been robbed of ?” 

“All the rate-money! Five hundred 
pounds and more!” 

Brown whistled in dismay. What a 
fool the man was to have all that money 
in his house! Brown was a friend, but 
he was also a ratepayer ; and one of his 
first thoughts was, shall I have to pay 
over again? “ Let me see,” he said; “I 
met Bridger coming over Gomersham 
Bridge ; I wonder which way he went? 
I could overtake him, and bring him back, 
if I knew. Or, shall I drive in to Biscop- 
ham, and tell the superintendent there ? ” 

“Better go to Biscopham. Oh, do 
make haste, Mr. Brown, please!” cried 
Lizzie, clasping her hands. 

“But I must have some particulars,” 
said Brown ; “it’s no use going with half 
atale. Tom must give me a list of the 
notes and the cheques, so that we may 
stop ’em at the bank.” 

“ The money was all in gold.” 

“Whew!” whistled Brown, looking 
glummer than ever. “ Allin gold! What 
a fool! And where did he put it?” 

“Tom, where did you put the money?” 
screamed his wife. He hadn’t even told 
her where he had hidden it. 

“T buried ‘it under the bricks,” cried 

Tom. : 
“What folly !” cried the farmer. “ But 
look here, Rapley; you jump in, and 
come with me to Biscopham. I’d rather 
you told the story than me.” 

Brown had a lurking feeling that it 
might be better for the interests of the 
parish that Mr. Rapley should himself 
be under the supervision of the police. 

Tom certainly looked as if he might 


” 
Tom gasped as if dating with horror | have been guilty of any crime he was so 


and despair. 


“Tom!” cried Lizzie, “get up and an 


haggard and downcast. All his strength 
spirit had deserted him. It was a 
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wild, improbable tale he had to tell, and 
he felt that he wouldn’t have believed 
it himself of any other man. 

He drove away in Brown’s dog-cart, 
his shoulders rounded, and his chin rest- 
ing on his chest. 

Ill news flies apace, and in some man- 
ner — it would be difficult to say how — 
the whole village simultaneously came to 
know that Tom Rapley had lost his rate- 
money. The rumour overtook Bridger 
the policeman in his rounds, and he 
forthwith returned in haste to Milford’s. 
He questioned Mrs. Rapley narrowly 
about the matter; but her knowledge of 
the circumstances were vague and con- 
fused. Tom had been robbed, but she 
couldn’t say how, and the money was all 
in gold. 

* Did you see the pedler that he was 
talking to this morning, ma’am, that slept 
in the old barn last night? He was no 
very good character either.” 

Lizzie hadn’t seen him. There was a 
gleam of hope here. It was possible this 
man was the robber, and might be traced 
and stopped before he could get rid of 
the money. . 

“Tl be after him, ma’am!” cried the 
policeman: “depend upor it, he’s the 
thief, ma’am ; unless,” he added in a low 
voice, “it happens to be Tom Rapley 
himself.” 

Hardly had Bridger gone, when Aunt 
Booth came down, a shawl hastily thrown 
over her head. “Is it true?” she cried 
— “is it true what I hear? Oh, he’s 
ruined us all!” 

“What do you mean, aunt? What 
harm has he done to you?” 

“Why ! ain’t I security for him— Mr. 
Frewen and I —for five hundred pounds ; 
the silly, unlucky fool! O Liz, why did 
you or I ever set eyes on his monkey 
face! If he isn’t a rogue too id 

“Get outof my house!” cried Lizzie, 
all ablaze with anger ; and then there was 
a quarrel between the two women, by way 
of mending matters. No one can say 
what would have been the issue of it, if 
Sailor hadn’t come up just then, and sep- 
arated the aunt and niece. He carried 
off Mrs. Booth to her own home, and then 
came back to comfort Mrs. Rapley. 

“ Why, look here, ma’am,” he said ; “it 
stands to reason as there can’t be any oc- 
casion to take on. Either your master’s 
a honest man—and if he be, none of 
them can’t touch him —or else he’s col- 
lared the money, and there’ll be the five 
hundred pounds to fall back upon!” 

At this Sailor himself was driven from 
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the house, and the door bolted and locked, 
whilst Mrs. Rapley abandoned herself to 
bitter, unavailing grief. 


From The Spectator. 
DOROTHY WORDSWORTH’S SCOTCH 
JOURNAL.* 


EVERYTHING fresh we learn of Words- 
worth deepens the impression of that 
hardy imaginative simplicity which is the 
chief characteristic of his genius. This 
is one great charm of his sister’s diary 
of the Highland Tour of 1803. Miss 
Wordsworth, who cherished every inci- 
dent connected with the origin of one of 
his poems, puts down in this journal, not 
for public perusal, but for the wife who 
stays behind with her child, the modest 
story of their adventures, and yet not a 
word in it from beginning to end betrays 
the conscious seeker after esthetic feel- 
ings, or suggests the attendant nymph 
sharing something of the glow of a poet’s 
inspiration. There is a remarkable self- 
restraint, not to say fortitude, in the man- 
ner in which the constantly recurring bad 
weather, and not unfrequently severe dis- 
comforts of the journey are described, as 
though nothing better were to be expected. 
There is not atrace of the feeling that 
there was any sort of merit in the ideal 
objects of the travellers’ search, or any 
prerogative belonging to a poet which is 
injuriously treated by the buffets to 
which ordinary men are liable. The 
journal is as simple and natural as if 
there were no poetic reputation either to 
gain or to keep up. When any touch of 
poetry marks the journal, it is as plain 
that it comes there through the natural 
ardour of the writer’s own —not even 
her brother’s—feelings, as it is that 
when you might conventionally have ex- 
pected it, it is often not to be found. 
Miss Wordsworth writes generally with 
extreme literalness of the incidents of 
travel, though, of course, as one whose 
expectations are onthe stretch for the 
beauties of which she has heard so much. 
Her brother and Coleridge figure not in 
the least as poets, but simply as fellow- 
travellers who share her fatigues and 
enjoyments, and who frequently help her 
to discern what is most memorable. Any- 


* Recollections of a Tour made in Scotland in 1803 
by Dorothy Wordsworth. Edited by J. C. Shairp, 
LL.D., Principal of the United College of St. Salvator 
and St. Leonard, St. Andrews. Edinburgh: Edmone 
ston and Douglas. , 
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thing less like the style of a “ sentimen- 
tal journey,” of a pilgrimage made in 
order to experience exalted feelings, it is 
impossible to imagine. Moreover, there 
is no effort in Miss Wordsworth’s diary 
to look at things with her brother's eyes. 
She keeps her own eager, lively eyes on 
everything, and even when she gets hold 
of a scene which profoundly strikes her, 
she does not attempt to Wordsworthize 
upon it, but just defines her own im- 
pressions, and there leaves it. A being 
of completer simplicity than Dorothy 
Wordsworth we should think it not easy 
to find again. Principal Shairp, in his 
very interesting preface, gives us De 
Quincey’s graphic account of her wild 
bright eyes and abrupt reserve of man- 
ner thus : — 


“Her face was of Egyptian brown ; ” rarely, 
in a woman of English birth, had I seen a 
more determinate gipsy tan. Her eyes were 
not soft as Mrs. Wordsworth’s, nor were they 
fierce or bold; but they were wild, and start- 
ling, and hurried in their motion, Her man- 
ner was warm, and even ardent ; her sensibility 
seemed constitutionally deep ; and some subtle 
fire of impassioned intellect apparently burned 
within her, which—being alternately pushed 
forward into a conspicuous expression by the 
irresistible instincts of her temperament, and 
then immediately checked in obedience to the 
decorum of her sex and age and her maidenly 
condition— gave to her whole demeanour, 
and to her conversation, an air of embarrass- 
ment, and even of self-conflict, that was almost 
distressing to witness. Even her very utter- 
ance and enunciation often suffered in point 
of clearness and steadiness, from the agitation 
of her excessive organic sensibility. At times 
the self-counteraction and self-baffling of her 
feelings caused her even to stammer. But the 
greatest deductions from Miss Wordsworth’s 
attractions, and from the exceeding interest 
which surrounded her, in right of her char- 
acter, of her history, and of the relation which 
she fulfilled towards her brother, were the 
glancing quickness of her motions, and other 
circumstances in her deportment (such as her 
stooping attitude when walking), which gave 
an ungraceful character to her appearance 
when out of doors. 


But though this bright, eager manner 
penetrates many portions of her diary, 
there is no trace in it of the embarrass- 
ment or conflict of feeling of which De 
Quincey speaks, and which may very 
possibly have been more or less provoked 
by his own critical glances. What one 
notes in it is the delicacy of her apprecia- 
tion of all the human interests of the 
scenes visited, a considerable power of art- 
less intensity in describing any scene, 
whether grand or simple, which struck 
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her imagination,— and it was oftener 
simple than grand,— and a certain ardent 
nimbleness in her manner of looking at 
things which reminds one very often of 
the few sets of verses by her published 
amongst her brother’s poems. One is 
especially often reminded in this journal 
of that charming little child’s poem by 
Miss Wordsworth, beginning,— 


What way does the wind come? Which way 
does he go? 

He rides over the water, and over the snow, 

Through wood and through vale, and o’er 
rocky height, 

Which the goat cannot scale, takes his sound- 
ing flight. 


The full brightness of that gay and 
breezy little poem is to be found less 
frequently than we could wish in the 
diary of this rather gloomy-weathered 
tour; but one is very often struck with 
the pleasure which Miss Wordsworth 
feels in tracing, just as in that poem, the 
effect of an influence of which she can- 
not tell the whence or the whither, and 
the extreme enjoyment with which she 
takes note of anything like a god-send. 
Take this, for instance : — 


The woman of the house was very kind: 
whenever we asked her for anything it seemed 
a fresh pleasure to her that she had it for us ; 
she —_ answered with a sort of softening- 
down of the Scotch exclamation, “ Hoot!” 
“ Ho ! yes, ye’ll get that,” and hied to her cup- 
board in the spence. We were amused with 
the phrase “ Ye’ll get that” in the Highlands, 
which appeared to us as if it came from a per- 
petual feeling of the difficulty with which most 
things are procured. . . . We asked for sugar, 
butter, barley-bread, and milk, and with a 
smile and a stare more of kindness than won- 
der, she replied, “ Ye'll get that,” bringing 
each article separately, We caroused our 
cups of coffee, laughing like children at the 
strange atmosphere in which we were: the 
smoke came in gusts, and spread along the 
walls and above our heads in the chimney, 
where the hens were roosting like light clouds 
in the sky. We laughed and laughed again, 
in spite of the smarting of our eyes, yet had a 
quieter pleasure in observing the beauty of 
the beams and rafters gleaming between the 
clouds of smoke. They had been crusted 
over and varnished by many winters, till, 
where the firelight fell upon them, they were 
as glossy as black rocks, on a sunny day cased 
in ice. When we had eaten our supper we sat 
about half an hour, and I think I had never 
felt so deeply the blessing of a hospitable 
welcome and a warm fire... . The walls of 
the whole house were of stone unplastered, 
It consisted of three apartments, — the cow- 
house at one end, the kitchen or house in the 
middle, and the spence at the other end. The 
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rooms were divided, not up to the rigging, but 
only to the beginning of the roof, so that there 
was a free passage for light and smoke from 
one end of the house to the other. I went to 
bed some time before the family. The door 
was shut between us, and they had a bright 
fire, which I could not see; but the light it 
sent up among the varnished rafters and 
beams, which crossed each other in almost as 
intricate and fantastic a manner as I have seen 
the under-boughs of a large beech-tree with- 
ered by the depth of the shade above, pro- 
duced the most beautiful effect that can be 
conceived. It was like what I should suppose 
an underground cave or temple to be, witha 
dripping or moist roof, and the moonlight 
entering in upon it by some means or other, 
and yet the colours were more like melted 
ems. I lay looking up till the light of the 
re faded away, and the man and his wife and 
child had crept into their bed at the other end 
of the room. I did not sleep much, but passed 
a comfortable night, for my bed, though hard, 
was warm and clean: the unusualness of my 
situation prevented me from sleeping. I coul 
hear the waves beat against the shore of the 
lake ; a little “syke ” close to the door made 
a much louder noise ; and when I sate up in 
my bed I could see the lake through an open 
window-place at the bed’s head. Add to this, 
it rained all night. I was less occupied by 
remembrance of the Trossachs, beautiful as 
they were, than the vision of the Highland 
hut, which I could not get ovt of my head. I 
thought of the Fairyland of Spenser, and 
what I had read in romance at other times, 
and then, what a feast would it be for a Lon- 
don pantomime-maker, could he but transplant 
it to Drury Lane, with all its beautiful colours ! 


Evidently the indications of poverty of 
resource in the Highland woman’s larder, 
the triumph with which she identified 
anything asked for, as amongst the very 
small category of things obtainable in 
her house, made the little meal all the 
more delightful to Miss Wordsworth, 
who felt a poetry in the surprises of na- 
ture and life, which she could not so 
much feel in the habitual order thereof. 
This seems to have been the secret also 
of her delight in the flying shadows cross- 
ing the rafters as she lay in bed in the 
Highland hut, listening to the plash of 
the waves of Loch Katrine, and yet think- 
ing more of the novelty and picturesque- 
ness of her own position, in one com- 
partment of a hut shared with her bya 
cow and the Highland ferryman and his 
family. Indeed, as every one has noticed 
who has hitherto criticised this diary, 
Miss Wordsworth is always more alive to 
the human touches in the midst of nat- 
ural beauty, than even to the natural 
beauty itself. On Loch Lomond she 
singles out a little bark-hut in a lonely 





island as an object of special interest, 
‘and they get the boatman to land at the 
bark-hut, that they may enjoy its beauty 
‘the more. Again, how a single desolate 
| figure makes the whole scene seem des- 
Olate to her, and how her words imme- 


(diately shiver, as it were, in sympathy 


| with the loneliness she feels ! — 

Came to a bark-hut by the shores, and sate 
for some time under the shelter of it. While 
| we were here a poor woman with a little child 
| by her side begged a penny of me, and asked 
| where she could “ find quarters in the village,” 
; She was a travelling beggar, a native of Scot- 
|land, had often “heard of that water,” but 
‘was never there before. This woman’s ap- 
| pearance, while the wind was rustling about 
}us, and the waves breaking at our feet, was 
| very melancholy; the waters looked wide, the 

hills many, and dark, and far off—no house 

| but at Luss. I thought what a dreary waste 
|must this lake be to such poor creatures, 
| struggling. with fatigue and poverty and un- 
known ways ! 


What a tone of sympathetic dreariness 
there is in the words, “ The waters looked 
wide, the hills many and dark and far off,” 
when they come in as the mere shadow 
of the poor woman’s desolation. Again, 
observe her delight when the solitude of 
Loch Awe is broken by the sudden ap- 
pearance of a vessel on it : — 





After we had wound for some time through 
the valley, having met neither foot-traveller, 
horse, nor cart, we started at the sight of a 
single vessel, just as it turned round the point 
of a hill, coming into the reach of the valle 
where we were. She floated steadily throug 
the middle of the water, with one large sail 
spread out full swollen by the breeze, that 
blew her right towards us. I cannot express 
what romantic images this vessel brought 
along with her—how much more beautiful 
the mountains appeared, the lake how much 
more graceful. There was one man on board, 
who sate at the helm, and he, having no com- 
panion, made the boat look more silent than 
if we could not have seen him. I had almost 
said the ship, for on that narrow water it ap- 
peared as large as the ships which I have 
watched sailing out of a harbour of the sea. 


Of course, the chief interest of this jour- 
nal will be usually regarded as its ac- 
count of the few incidents which were 
the germs of some of Wordsworth’s most 
striking poems,—that, for instance, 
which suggested the lines toa Highland 
girl at Inversneyde, upon Loch Lomond, 
and that which gave rise to the lines, 
“What, you are stepping Westward?” 
In both instances we see something 
more than the mere occasion, indeed, the 
true germ of the poetic conception which 
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makes the poem, in Miss Wordsworth’s 
own thought. In both cases we find it 
easy to conceive that Wordsworth’s fine 
tribute to his sister,— 

She gave me eyes, she gave me ears, 

And humble cares and delicate fears, 

A heart the fountain of sweet tears, 

And love and thought and joy, 


was literally true ; for in both cases the 
starting-point of the poem, its yf mood 
and tone of feeling, is supplied by the 
sister, though all the brooding power of 
the brother was needed to make so much 
out of so little. Take the first case as an 
example. This is Miss Wordsworth’s 
account of the Highland girl to whom 
her brother’s poem was, but not till after 
many weeks, written : — 


I think I never heard the English language 
sound’ more sweetly than from the mouth of 
the elder of these girls, while she stood at the 
gate answering our inquiries, her face flushed 
with the rain: her pronunciation was clear 
and distinct : without difficulty, yet slow, like 
that of a foreign speech. . She moved with 
unusual activity, which was chastened very 
delicately by a ‘certain hesitation in her looks 
when she spoke, being able to understand us 
but imperfectly. 


And here is the fine passage into which 
Wordsworth expanded his _ sister’s 
thought : — 


Thou wear’st upon thy forehead clear 
The freedom of a mountaineer : 

A face with gladness overspread ! 
Sweet smiles, by human-kindness bred ! 
And seemliness complete, that sways 
Thy courtesies, about thee plays ; 
With no restraint but such as springs 
From quick and eager visitings 

Of thoughts that lie beyond the reach 
Of thy few words of English speech : 
A bondage sweetly brook’d, a strife 
That gives thy gestures grace and life ! 
So have I, not unmoved in mind, 

Seen birds of tempest-loving kind, 
Thus beating up against the wind. 


Noble as the passage is, and especially 
its concluding image, Miss Wordsworth’s 
description conveys a far more distinct 
definition than this does of the real man- 
ner portrayed, when she speaks of the 
girl’s want of knowledge of English as 
“very delicately chastening” her activ- 
ity by the hesitation of bearing and mod- 
esty of speech it produced. Words- 
worth’s phrase, 


A bondage sweetly brook’d, a strife 

That gives thy gestures grace and life, 
is more deeply charged with meditation ; 
but the “delicately chastened” activity 
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conveys better the exact idea of the fem- 
inine modesty with which the Highland 
lass deprecated her own power to choose 
her words correctly, than the grander 
range of the poet’s language. 

The part of the journal completed in 
its present shape in 1804 is more vivid 
than that finished in 1805, and more full 
of delicate touches. It is obvious that 
the last portion suffered from the diminu- 
tion caused in Miss Wordsworth’s own 
enjoyment ‘of her reminiscences by the 
tragical death of her sailor brother early 
in 1805. Principal Shairp’s prefatory 
account of Miss Wordsworth and of her 
relation to her brother, is written with 
fine taste and discrimination, and this 
volume is one which adds a strong per- 
sonal regard and affection for Miss 
Wordsworth to the pleasure of the wide 
range of associations which her brother’s 
great name excites in the mind of all 
genuine lovers of his deep and buoyant 
genius, 





From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
M. GAMBETTA’S SPEECH. 


THE moderation of the Extreme Left 
in the French Assembly has hardly re- 
ceived from Englishmen the notice that 
it merits. They have admitted it as a 
act — so much they could not help doin 
— but they have usually said ur implie 
that it was unimportant because it was 
interested. If the Left had really be- 
come moderate, that, of course, would be 
a significant change in French politics ; 
but, as they are only shamming moder- 
ation, it is not a matter worth attending 
to. This view is wrong, both as regards 
its conclusion and as regards its prem- 
iss. Granting that the Left are mere- 
ly shamming moderation, this is by no 
means the trifling circumstance which it 
is supposed to be. In morals the im- 
portant thing is what a man is, but in 
politics what a man wishes to pass for 
may be quite as important. The moder- 
ation of the Left shows at the very least 
that the party has discovered the true 
road to political success in France, and 
that it has consented to practice self- 
restraint in order to travel along this 
road. In comparison with former Re- 
publican action this is a striking sign 
of progress. Hitherto a French Repub- 
lican has rejected all thought of co-oper- 
ation with those who only agree with him 
in part. He has made no distinction 
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between essentials and non-essentials, 
between the points on which he and his 
allies think in common and the points on 
which they have agreed to differ. In- 
deed, the very notion of agreeing to 
differ, of sharing a carriage with a man 
who is going half the distance that he 
wants to go, and leaving the question 
how he is to go the rest of the way to be 
decided later, has been repugnant to him. 
He has always been bent upon narrow- 
ing the bounds of his party, upon making 
it comprehend as many dogmas and as 
few dogma-holders as possible. Under 
M. Gambetta’s leadership all this has dis- 
appeared, or if it has occasionally sur- 
vived among the older members it has 
been at once suppressed. A party which, 
for the first time since it has been a 
party, displays this kind of self-control 
has evidently developed a new and valu- 
able facuity. Granting that it is directed 
to a particular purpose, the faculty must 
be there before it can be so directed. 
There have been other periods in French 
history in which it would have been 
equally for the interest of the Republi- 
can party to have earned a character for 
moderation, but they could not make the 
necessary sacrifices. They could not im- 


pose silence on themselves ; they could 


not leave the guidance of the political 
campaign to others; they could not keep 
in the background; they could not re- 
frain from saying things which had the 
effect of frightening, and were probably 
designed to frighten, timid allies. In all 
these respects the Extreme Left have 
changed, and whatever be the motive of 
the change, the fact that it has taken 
place is of itself exceedingly significant. 
We question too whether those who 
say that the Left are merely shamming 
moderation have quite taken in how nar- 
row in this case the line between pre- 
tence and reality is. What is meant, we 
suppose, is that the Left are merely 
practising moderation with the view of 
getting the supreme power into their own 
hands; and that as soon as they have 
succeeded in this the mask will be 
thrown off, and their native violence will 
be again shown. This theory mistakes 
the meaning of the change. The estab- 
lishment of the Republic is nota single 
act, itis a long series of acts; and the 
alliance which is to compass it must not 
be a mere momentary coalition, it must 
be the deliberate resolve of men who de- 
termine to live together because they can 
obtain in concert certain advantages 
which they have failed to obtain apart. 
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The enlightenment which has taught the 
Republicans that they must make a show 
of moderation is not likely to have 
stopped there. The real conversion took 
place when they realized that the Repub- 
lic could only be set up by the aid of 
moderate men; and, having once under- 
stood this, it would be more strange than 
not if they should understand nothing 
more. If the supreme power were a 
thing to be won by an unexpected snatch, 
it would be intelligible that the Left 
should be merely trying to lull suspicion 
to sleep. But the most obvious feature 
of contemporary French politics is the 
impossibility of setting up the Republic 
in this way. Napoléon IV. might be 
brought back by a surprise, Henri V. 
might be brought back by a surprise, be- 
cause Imperialists and Legitimists have 
each some hold upon the physical basis 
of power. They have friends in the 
Executive and friends in the army. But 
at present the Republicans have no hold 
upon either, and they can only obtain 
one by allying themselves with that mod- 
erate party which is willing to accept 
either a Constitutional Republic or a 
Constitutional Monarchy, according as it 
seems easier to set up one or the other. 
To see and act upon this is not to sham 
moderation, unless by shamming is meant 
adopting a course of policy rather from a 
sense of its necessity than from any ab- 
stract love of it. In that sense, no doubt, 
the extreme Republicans are shamming 
moderation, but then it would be equally 
true to say that Sir Robert Peel was 
shamming zeal for free trade when he 
repealed the corn laws. The most essen- 
tial quality in a politician is to distinguish 
what is attainable from what is unattain- 
able. It is precisely this which has 
usually been supposed to be the charac- 
teristic merit of English Liberals, and it 
is matter for satisfaction that this merit 
seems at last to be becoming naturalized 
in France. 

From this point of view M. Gambetta’s 
speech last Friday is deserving of care- 
ful study. Two years ago the Left al- 
together denied the constituent powers 
of the existing Assembly, and there were 
four fanatical politicians who voted 
against M. Casimir Périer’s proposal the 
other day on this same ground. There 
was a great deal to be said in favour of 
such a denial. The Assembly was not 
elected to decide upon forms of govern- 
ment, and it notoriously does not represent 
the present opinions of the electors. But 
it has been evident for some time past that 
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the co-operation of the Left Centre in 
founding the Republic is only to be had 
on condition that the existing Assembly 
shall be allowed to do the work if itis so 
minded. There was a time when this 
discovery would have made no impression 
on the Left. They would have gone on 
denying constituent powers to the Assem- 
bly without regard to any loss they might 
sustain by it. Last Friday M. Gambetta, 
speaking in the name of the whole party, 
except, we presume, the four irreconcil- 
ables who voted against the establish- 
ment of the Republic the other day, 
said: “We formerly questioned your 
constituent power; we accept it to-day, 
for it is a settled matter. . You have 
assumed the direction of the country. 
It is necessary, therefore, that you should 
not abandon that direction by taking a 
rest which you have not earned... - 
Your own interest requires you to show 
the country by not abandoning your duty 
that you intend to perform it.” This 
language is utterly unlike any that has 
been used by any French Republican of 
a former generation. A few years back 
it would have seemed . inconceivable that 
the leader of the Extreme Left, who has 
himself exercised most absolute power 
in the name of the Republic, should call 


upon a monarchical Assembly to provide 


France with Republican institutions. 
The whole Republican tradition was 
against such a possibility. The Left had 
always spoken and acted as though the 
ark of the Republic must be touched by 
no hands but theirs. Now we find M. 
Gambetta speaking in the very same tone 
as M. Thiers, and telling the Assembly 
that it is bound not to leave the country 
destitute of “that political and adminis- 
trative security without which repose is 
full of agitation.” Political and adminis- 
trative security is the very blessing that 
former Republics have failed to confer 
on France, and they have failed because 
they have not understood that the first 
condition of success is to value this se- 
curity and to convince others that they 
value it. The conservative element in 
the French nation will accept no Govern- 
ment which does not make this security 
its first aim, and without the goodwill of 
the conservative element no Government 
can last in France. M. Gambetta’s 
speech reads like a hearty adoption of 
the Left Centre policy, and this at a 
moment when the Left Centre policy 
is necessarily discredited. If he had 
spoken just before the division on M. 
Casimir Périer’s motion, he might simply 
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have been trying to soothe the fears of 
weak-kneed members of the Left Centre. 
But he was speaking when the fate of M. 
Casimir Périer’s motion had been decided, 
when the alliance with the Left Centre 
had been proved to be for the present 
barren, when the only value of modera- 
tion lay in its effect, not upon the Assem- 
bly, but upon the country. A Republi- 
can who understands that, in order to be 
permanent, a French Republic must 
recommend itself to the great body of 
moderate and _ conservative opinion 
throughout the country, has proved that 
he is able to learn much and to forget 
much. 


From The Spectator. 
M. LEON GAMBETTA ON THE SITUATION. 


Tue French Session has closed with 
ominous symptoms and one great speech. 
The Legitimists, despite the declarations 
of General de Cissey, have openly avowed 
an intention to strive with all their might 
for a royalist Restoration, in the person of 
the Comte de Chambord ; and the Bona- 
partists, by means of an understanding 
between the Left and Extreme Right, 
have been absolutely excluded from the 
Permanent Commission. In some sense, 
the ostracism of M. Rouher’s friends is 
the only positive political product of a 
Session devoted to negations; the soli- 
tary change in the situation since No- 
vember, 1873, being this resolute exclu- 
sion of the Prince Imperial’s champions. 
But the speech of M. Léon Gambetta, 
standing, as it does, almost alone in the 
prorogation-debate, is none the less a 
fact, the weight of which may be under- 
estimated on this side the Channel, but 
will not be contested on the other. It 
was a moderate, politic, and statesman- 
like balance-sheet of a situation brought 
about by the determination of an elected 
Assembly to place itself on one side and 
France on the other, and regardless of 
national wishes, to take counsel only 
from its own discordant predilections. 
The fact was plain enough, visible even 
to the Deputies themselves ; but its bold 
and adequate statement in words, face to 
face with the parties who are responsi- 
ble, was at once a political necessity and 
an authentic historical testimony. 

No Member sitting on the Left, not 
even M. Thiers himself, could have per- 
formed a needed service with the elo- 
quence, the force, the tact, and modera- 
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tion of M. Gambetta. And he was lis-! trary, toemploy the language of a states- 
tened to almost without a murmur, save ' man desirous of arriving at a union with 
from exasperated Bonapartist despera-|the.sons of France.” In answer to some 
does, who recognize in him their strong-| murmurs, he added, “Yes, you are the 
est foe, and writhe visibly under the sting sons of France, you are to-day sover- 
of his contemptuous scorn. No doubt eigns; there are no others ;” and then 
the Deputies are fascinated by his mas-| he brought in his argument that. sover- 
tery of language, his superb voice, and | eignty knows no rest, and that the inter- 
the dignified forms in which he clothes | ests of all demanded either a completion 
the wholesome truths they so keenly re- of the work which the Assembly had 
sent; but they listen also with respect,' undertakem or a dissolution, and that 
bred of fear and admiration, toa man! refuge in a political stratagem, devised 
who they know by experience is a polit-| for the purpose of gaining time, far from 
ical force, not merely because he has a conferring security either on the country 
following, but because he can think | or the Government, only doubled the pre- 
strongly and act strongly, as well as’ vailing disquiet. Nor can the fact be 
speak with an overmastering energy.| denied, since all parties have reserved 
His colleagues in the Assembly know their claims to employ the Recess in agi- 
also, what they will not always confess, | tating each for its ownends. Here were 
that M. Gambetta is a practical politician, | great admissions. 

and not a revolutionary agitator. Only} But the broadest and most powerful 
the vulgar rank him as a mere dema-| section of M. Gambetta’s speech was that 
gogue, and his position nearly resembles in which he showed how the majority had 
that of Mr. Bright, before the Tories stole failed to act as practical politicians. 
several leaves out of his book. The Therein lies the superiority. What are 
latest and in some aspects the best evi-|the facts? For three years ineffectual 
dence of M. Gambetta’s political character attempts have been made to found a Gov- 
and of the place he has carved for him-! ernment which shall not be Republican. 
self on the public stage, is to be found in| During that time every proposal, every 
his speech on the prorogation. It not| concession offered by the Left, has been 
only contains those happy retorts and! repelled by the Royalists. But, said the 
that kind of logic which please French | orator, addressing the majority, as states- 
ears, but it is characterized by a breadth | men you might surely preserve your ob- 
of view which distinguishes the states-| jections to a Republic, yet accommodate 
man from the partisan leader. Naturally,! yourselves to realities, and assume your 
the most is made of the fact that an As-| place in a country where the democrac 
sembly smitten with impotence sought to has always the last word. Then, he said, 
display in a refusal to dissolve a striking | placing yourselves in harmony with facts, 
proof of vigour ; that the repose declared | with historic and social necessities, si- 
to be so needful had not been earned ; | lencing your affections and sentiments, 
and that a Chamber, arrogating to itself) offering them up, indeed, as a sacrifice to 
the powers of a constituent body, has no | the common weal, you would learn that in 
right, until the work is done, to suspend|a free democratic government your part 
its labours for months. These proposi-| would be conspicuous, a part secured to 
tions are the common property of Re-! you by social standing, precedent, ability, 
publican orators, and it is not in them | and the possession of leisure. Then, in- 
that the distinctive qualities exhibited; stead of repelling, you should welcome 
by their leader are to be found. He went|the co-operation of those Republicans 
far beyond these well-trodden limits.! who proffer a fruitful alliance, and not 
Not only did he admit that the Assembly commit a fault which may prove irrepar- 
had successfully vindicated its claim to, able. “I say,” he exclaimed with em- 
be a constituent body, although it had | phasis, “that Conservatives, claiming the 
merely produced an artificial combina-| title of statesmen, having played, and cer- 
tion, without precedent, without force,| tain yet to play,a great part in the des- 
almost without a name, but he used this tinies of France, after seeing their cher- 
remarkable language,— “ You began,” he | ished preferences fail, as a primary duty 
said, “by striking out the Empire ; next should have appealed to the country, and 
you sought to restore the Monarchy. sought what it is that France desires.” 
C’était votre droit.” “ You always look M. Gambetta, no doubt, declared that 
on me,” he continued, “as one animated France desired the Republic, but whether 
by a violent passion against your opin- she does or not, the force of his argu- 
ions and persons; I seek, on the con- ment is not less, nor the breadth of his 
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view curtailed. At all events, after this 
speech, which showed so just a spirit 
towards his opponents, M. Gambetta can 
no longer be taunted with the bigoted 
narrowness which so many Republicans 
in 1848 inherited from the Great Revolu- 
tion. It is all very well to talk of the 
Mountain and the Gironde; . universal 
suffrage avd peasant proprietorship are 
ample safeguards ; and M. Raoul Duval 
could not be contradicted, when he boldly 
affirmed that in France universal suffrage 
has always chosen a Conservative ma- 
jority. 

Taking this lofty stand, uttering these 
telling warnings, M. Gambetta went on 
to survey the state of freedom, or rather 
restriction, in France, three years after a 
disastrous war. What do we see? A 
state of siege over one-half of France — 
“the sole institution which is left you” 
—an incomplete military organization, 
wanting the regulations touching the Ca- 
dres so essential to effective existence. 
Although the invader has long departed, 
the state of siege cannot be raised, for- 
sooth! because there is no Press Law. 
How, he cried, are new repressive laws 
needed ; are French codes so completely 
ignored that an arsenal of repression, 
which sufficed for three monarchies, is 
nolongerenough? ‘“ You reproach us — 
and sometimes with reason — because in 
unusual circumstances we applied excep- 
tional arms; but you are in a normal 
condition; order is not and cannot be 
disturbed; yet the liberty of writing 
throughout three-fourths of France is at 
the mercy of Generals of Division!” 
The picture was all the more effective, 
because those who lead the majority were 
the loudest to cry for liberty under the 
Empire. It was, therefore, legitimate to 
ask that France, by way of improvement, 
should revert to the status guo ante 
bellum, the legislation of 1868,—ard 
enough, surely, to afford Conservative 
protection! Every party in turn has 
been smitten by the law of the sword, but 
no fewer than one hundred and twenty- 
seven Republican journals have been 
killed or wounded. It is impossible that 
the most bigoted Legitimist could fail to 
feel the keenness of the question, — Can 
it be in the power of three or four hun- 
dred Deputies to reverse the French Rev- 
olution, to prepare for their descendants 
a future outside the sphere of democ- 
racy? We say that an address so saga- 
Cious, so massive, so tolerant, an address 
which will be sown broadcast over France, 
Cannot fail to work like yeast during the 
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vacation, and materially improve the po- 
sition of the Republicans. Considering 
how M. Casimir Périer and M. Léon 
de Malleville were deserted by the Or- 
leanists when the crucial questions of the 
Republic or a Dissolution were put, it is 
all the more astonishing that M. Gam- 
betta, instead of sowing dissension by 
taunting the promised allies, refrained 
from uttering a single reproach which 
could offend even the Duc d’Audiffret 
Pasquier. While almost every other 
leader in the Chamber will seek his re- 
pose with a reputation more or less dam- 
aged, the Radical chief has raised his 
own, not only by his reticence, but by 
his timely and manful out-speaking. 
The Septennate may run its seven years, 
but its heir and executor will be that 
strong, comprehensive, and really na- 
tional Republic which M. Gambetta 
sketched, and which the rivalries and 
faults of Kings and Emperors have made 
inevitable. 


‘ From The Saturday Review. 
THE COUNT OF PARIS’S HISTORY OF THE 
AMERICAN WAR.* 


IT may seem at first sight to need 
some excuse that the Count of Paris has 
devoted the bulk of the first of his large 
volumes to purely introductory matter, 
and that chiefly of a military character. 
But in fact the work thus done forms its 
own sufficient apology. No writer of any 
country had before attempted to present 
in a complete form the facts thus gath- 
ered together; and yet, without a 
thorough study of the peculiar conditions 
under which this great war was to be car- 
ried on, criticism of its events would be 
almost thrown away. The saying com- 
monly attributed to Count Moltke, that 
to an educated soldier the operations of 
1861-65 were only “the scramblings of 
armed mobs,” whether truly reported, or 
invented for the great German strategist, 
is a very just expression of the hopeless- 
ness of attempting to apply exact rules 
drawn from the practices and conduct of 
the standing armies of Europe to those 
of the improvised forces of free citizens 
which for four years struggled for the 
preservation or destruction of the Amer- 
ican Union. Nor have any of those who 
claim to be standard writers on the war 


* Histoire de la guerre civile en Amérique. Par 
M. le Comte de Paris, ancien aide-de-camp du général 
MacClellan. Tomex. Paris: Lévy. 1874. 
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helped us here. Those best known and 
most read in America — Dr. Draper, for 
instance — are diffuse enough indeed in 
their introductory chapters. But they 
give their strength entirely to tracing the 
supposed political causes of the conflict 
to their roots. Party spirit on the sub- 
ject of the negro, we may observe, is still 
so active in America, notwithstanding 
his emancipation, that readers there 
never seem to be tired of the productions 
of those who undertake to prove or illus- 
trate the direct connection of the war with 
the Abolition movement. That in its is- 
sue it became identical with Abolition 
seems to be taken for irrefragable evi- 
dence that in its beginning it was not 
less so. And no American writer of 
weight has as yet undertaken to go deeper 
into the springs of this dreadful contest, 
and to show how far the uncertain con- 
dition in which the founders of the great 
Republic, in order to make their own 
task the smoother, left their prime dif- 
ficulty of the bounds between Federal 
and State rights is responsible for what 
ensued. Nor has any one sought to dis- 
cover whether the question of slavery or 
no-slavery was really the essential cause 
which brought about disunion, or merely 
the immediate o-casion that produced a 
collision which the elements of an ill-de- 
fined Constitution had made certain to 
occur at some time or other. 

To anaylze the political bearings of the 
conflict in an impartial spirit would not 
be a popular work in America, so one- 
sided is the view still taken there of the 
great crisis in the Republic’s history. 
And yet the parallel case of Switzerland, 
where a secession was put down by force 
of arms but a few years earlier, should 
shake the dogmatic belief of Union 
writers that nothing but slavery could 
possibly have been answerable for what 
they now speak of as the greatest of 
civil crimes. Such a historian as Ban- 
croft or Motley may possibly hereafter 
undertake the work in a more philosophic 
spirit, and we may not unreasonably hope 
for this service from one or other of those 
eminent authors since both are now free 
from diplomatic toils. But whoever is to 
succeed in it must go much further back 
in American history than has hitherto 
been attempted, and must trace the con- 
nection between the looseness of the ori- 
ginal framework of the united colonies 
and the rude shock which threatened their 
disruption. Nay, he must seek in their 
earlier condition as dependencies the 
germs of those peculiarities which made 
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the Down-Easter a distinct type of man 
from the Carolina planter, and the Ken- 
tuckian different from either. 

The service here indicated for the fu- 
ture historian of American polity is done 
for American armies by the Count of 
Paris. In the introductory chapters he 
not only describes the contending forces 
with the power of a military critic who 
adds practical knowledge of the subject 
which he treats to a theorist’s breadth of 
view, but he also takes notice of their 
descent from the colonial levies which 
fought with varying success under the 
British standard in our contest with the 
French for trans-Atlantic supremacy ; 
the modification of the American soldiery 
under the wise and steadfast guidance of 
Washington in the War of Independence ; 
the local causes which stamped their re- 
spective peculiarities on the armies of 
the Union and Confederacy —all these 
points are clearly traced out in the in- 
troductory chapters in a. way that has 
never been done before. Nor does the 
Count omit to examine with equal care 
the peculiar conditions of the land, and 
of the communications through it, which 
so largely influenced the course of the 
struggle. Here, however, other Euro- 
pean writers may have been beforehand 
with him; but he has no rival to fear in 
his review of the living masses who 
sprang, as it were, ready armed from 
the homesteads of the North and the 
plantations of the South, and whose very 
numbers so suddenly raised, so spontane- 
ously recruited, have made them a mys- 
tery to foreigncritics. Some of the lighter- 
minded of these have been content to 
meet the problem which they could not 
solve by declaring the whole story to be 
surrounded by myths begotten of the 
fertile Yankee invention. To hardly any 
does it seem to have occurred that colo- 
nists, though ordinarily wrapt in peaceful 
pursuits, have a readiness for self-defence 
born of the very nature of those pursuits, 
and that the freedom and activity of mu- 
nicipal institutions in America had in- 
fused throughout the people of the States 
of the Union an earnestness in political 
matters that was sure to tell powerfully 
in war, which is after all but the rudest 
and most violent form of political contest. 
Probably no one who had not at least 
been in some new country peopled by 
men of English blood, where life is more 
active, property more rapidly accumulat- 
ed, the race better supplied with all ma- 
terial necessaries than with us, would be 
qualified for writing critically on the 
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American War. Certainly no one whose 
mind had not been carefully trained be- 
forehand could have generalized from the 
results of brief and partial observation, 
such as was open to the Count during 
his short service with MacClellan, with 
the skill and power displayed in this vol- 
ume. 

To show that this praise is not too 
high, we turn to the work itself, and pur- 
posely take a passage at random from 
the chapter headed Les Volontaires Fédé- 
raux, which describes the various arms 
of the Northern forces, and their charac- 
teristics. We fall at once upon an ac- 
count of the cavalry, and read as fol- 
lows :— 


The mounted volunteers naturally took the 
regular cavalry as their model, and imitated 
their mode of fighting, which, as has been said 
before, approached that of the old dragoon of 
the seventeenth century, thus bringing about a 
curious similarity between the old military 
customs of Europe and those of modern Amer- 
ica. But if these horsemen borrowed the car- 
bine of the regulars, it was not because they 
had to do with a foe as nimble as the Indians, 
but 1ather because all inexperienced soldiers 
when they have to choose between cold steel 
and firearms, prefer the latter, as not compel- 
ling them to close with the adversary. Be- 
sides, to handle a lance or sabre, a rider must 
know how to manage his horse properly, and 
the horsemanship of these volunteers was 
wretched at the beginning of the war. They 
did not fire from the saddle like those of the 
time of Louis XIV., but fell into a habit of 
fighting on foot, leaving every fourth man to 
look after the horses. The broken and wooded 
nature of the ground was favourable to this, 
and indeed it would not have permitted the 
grand and rapid movement of cavalry accus- 
tomed to depend upon the fury of their charge, 
had any such existed in America. For the 
rest, at the beginning of the conflict, the 
cavalry kept to the troublesome task of feeling 
the way for the army, and skirmishing at the 
advanced posts. Difficult as this must be for 
raw troops, the service was not entirely new 
to these American cavaliers, accustomed as 
they had been to an adventurous life, which 
suited their spirit of individual enterprise. If 
they had not always the true instinct for war, 
nor that constant vigilance which is indispen- 
sable when in the presence of the enemy, their 
address and boldness atoned for these defects ; 
and a thousand petty skirmishes which can 
find no place in our narrative gave them occa- 
sion to show that inventiveness of spirit which 
is never lacking in the American when some 
stratagem has to be devised or some bold 
stroke accomplished. At a later period the 
importance of cavalry developed itself, as to 
them fell the new branch of war known as 
“raids” or grand independent expeditions, 
such as we shall have to speak of hereafter. 
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To which we may add, as a striking 
proof of the growth of this arm and its 
operations as the war waxed old, that the 
last important body of troops organized 
by the North was a complete army corps 
of these mounted soldiers, which ad- 
vanced into the heart of the hitherto un- 
touched portion of the Seceded States 
under Wilson, previously one of Sheri- 
dan’s division generals, and completed 
the conquest of the district between At- 
lanta and the Mississippi which Sherman 
had passed by in his march on Savannah. 
No one in Europe had imagined that 
America could find horses, to say nothing 
of riders, for such vast operations. We 
only very recently learnt from the mouth 
of one of the chief Union cavalry com- 
manders that calculations were made 
showing that the most liberal waste of 
horseflesh that could be allowed for 
would not have exhausted the resources 
of the North in efficient animals for full 
three years more. 

The passage of the Count’s work al- 
ready quoted proves sufficiently the 
keenness of his observation; but the 
strength of this volume, as before noted, 
lies above all in his just appreciation of 
the historic causes out of which grew 
the peculiarities of the American armies. 
It is difficult within our limits to do jus- 
tice to his treatment of this hitherto vir- 
gin subject; but we will select one 
special passage to show how skilfully the 
distinguished author connects his own 
country’s fame with the origin of the 
really high qualities which the soldiers of 
the Civil War displayed. 


It was against our own soldiers [he writes] 
in the Seven Years’ War that the American 
volunteers, in those days the provincial militia 
of a British colony, made their first essay in 
arms. We may remark this, not only without 
any bitterness, for the flag of the United 
States since it first waved has never been found 
arrayed on the battle-field against that of 
France, but even as a souvenir that makes one 
bond the more between them and ourselves. 
During the unequal contest which decided the 
possession of the New World, these militia 
received useful lessons in measuring their 
strength with the handful of heroic men who 
defended our Empire beyond the seas when 
abandoned by their country. The soldiers of 
the War of Independence were formed in this 
school. Montcalm rather than Wolfe was the 
instructor of these adversaries on whom so 
soon fell the task of avenging him. It was in 
seeking, by long and often disastrous expedi- 
tions, to be beforehand with the French power 
on the banks of the Ohio, that the founder of 
American nationality served an apprentices 
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ship in that indefatigable energy which brought 
him triumphant over every obstacle. It was 
the example of the defenders of Fort Carillon, 
checking an English army from behind their 
wretched parapet, which in later years in- 
spired those who fought at Bunker’s Hill. It 
was the surrender of Washington at Fort 
Necessity, the disaster of Braddock before 
Fort Duquesne, which taught the victors of 
Saratoga how, in these uncultivated countries, 
to embarrass an enemy’s march, cut off his 
supplies, nullify his apparent superiority, and 
end by finally taking or destroying his force. 
Thus, though they were at first despised le 
the aristocratic ranks of the regular Englis 

army, these Provincial Militia, as they then 
were called, managed soon to win the esteem 
as well as the respect of their foe. In this 
war, so perfectly different from the wars of 
Europe, in these actions fought in the midst 
of a wooded and savage country, they already 


developed all those qualities which have since’ 


distinguished the American — address, energy, 
courage, and individual intelligence. 

Even those who may differ from the 
Comte de Paris in his high estimate of 
the effect produced on American soldiers 
by the early contest with those of France, 
will not deny the justice with which he 
brings out the peculiar features of their 
character as warriors, nor the skill with 
which he connects these circumstances 
with the history of the early settlements 
of his own countrymen in that continent 
where Frenchmen have long since ceased 
to hold a foot of ground. Could we fol- 
low him further here, we should find his 
sketch of the War of Independence, and 
of the influence it exercised in moulding 
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the events of the Civil War, not a whit 
less interesting. And, as the reader may 
naturally expect, this part of American 
history is not passed over without a refer- 
ence to the services rendered to the raw, 
American troops by the experience of 
Lafayette’s French contingent. It is fair 
to add that no excessive weight is at- 
tached by the author to this alliance with 

France, and that he gives the chief hon- 
ours of the success where they properly 

belong, to the indomitable energy of 
Washington. We would willingly have 
dwelt more on certain episodes of that 
struggle, which is here touched on with 

admirable clearness. One of them, the 

mutiny of the Pennsylvania troops at the 

close of their three years’ service, on the 

pretext of a grammatical construction of 
the terms of their engagement contrary to 

that assigned them by Congress, and the 

too easy yielding of the latter to their 
pretensions, is most justly commented on 

as “giving a deep and lasting blow to 

the discipline” of American volunteers. 

It served in fact as an evil precedent for 

the armies of McDowell and MacClellan. 

And this is but one of many examples of 

the research and knowledge of the author, 

of whose introductory chapters we can 

but repeat that, though intended in the 

first place for French readers, they offer 

such a contribution to the study of 
American military history as soldiers of 

every country, and Aiericans themselves 

above all, have reason to be sincerely 

grateful for. 





A REPORT by Commander Cookson upon 
the guano deposits on the Islands of Lobos de 
Tierra, Lobos de Afuera, Macabi, and Gua- 
nape (in continuation of reports to the Ad- 
miralty relative to the deposits in Peru), has 


just been printed. At the time of the visit of | C 


H.M.S. Petre to the first-named island there 
were no inhabitants, except a few Indian fish- 
ermen, from whom no information could be 
gained. The island is six miles long and in 
some parts three broad; the beds of guano 
there are a considerable distance apart, and 
are estimated to amount to 600,000 tons. The 
working of the guano there will shortly be 
commenced by the Guano Shipping Company 
at Macabi, and 100 Chinese labourers have 
already been sent to make piers and erect the 
necessary buildings. The same company has 
undertaken the working of the beds on the 
island of Lobos de Afuera, under a contract 
with the Peruvian Government, by which the 
company receives 85 cents per ton shipped, 


| dast examination, 





and defrays the expense of all the necessary 

works, such as building piers, laying tram- 

ways, making shoots, &c. The estimated 

quantity here is 500,000 tons. The labour 

— by the Shipping Company is all 
nese. 


THAT we are still somewhat backward in 
our attempts to imitate the methods of Chinese 
culture in our seats of learning, may be in- 
ferred from an anecdote we have lately re- 
ceived from an eminent philologist. Shortly 
before leaving the Celestial Empire he came 
across an old native gentleman of the mature 
age of 106, who was just about to go in for his 
When will our University 
authorities succeed in attaining a perfection of 
the examination statute which can be com- 
pared with this? 





